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ANTHROPOLOGY BOOKS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
A Buying List 


INTRODUCTION 
The Need for the Present List 


Recent years have seen gradual and uninterrupted rise 
in importance of study and research in the various fields of 
anthropology. Part of this trend is reflected in college 
curricula; the number of institutions adding course work in 
ethnology or physical anthropology inceases every Fall. 
Academie leaders are recognizing the contribution anthropo- 
logy has to offer undergraduates in the social sciences, 
and student enrollment in courses in the field doubles every 
few years. 

As often as not the sometimes sudden addition of an anth- 
ropology course to the curriculum catches the typical liberal 
arts college library quite unawares. The September arrival of 
the new anthropology instructor is more than likely to be 
accompanied by a hurried and helter-skelter period of book- 
buying in an endeavor to supply even the most modest book 
requirements for a beginning course. Important fundamental 


books, out-of-print in many cases, are sometimes not made 
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available to the students until the semester is practically 
over. | 

The expense of such hurried book-buying, the unsatis- 
factory selection of titles it inevitably produces, and the 
extra work it involves are some of the reasons for librarians 
to consider advance buying in any field that is likely soon 
to be added to their college curricula; sad shoe liberal arts 
Mucgvian pisht do well to look ahead to the time when work 
in anthropology might be given on his campus and to begin 
making preparations against that day. The building up of 
@ well-rounded anthropology collection need not be expensive 
nor difficult when spread over a period of a year or more. 
When hurried, it is both. 

The typical liberal arts college librarian does not have 
an anthropological background and often meets a considerable 
problem if the selection of books in the field is left in his 
hands without good faculty guidance. The books that the pub- 
lishing trade grinds out under the label of anthropology are 
becoming almost numberless. An anthropologist has said that 
at least nine out of ten of them are not worth the space they 
take up in the trade lists. Which ones should the uninitiated 
librarian buy? Even the recognized reviewing media will not 
help. Nor will the various standard lists. The latter? include 


many titles that modern anthropologists have long since dis- 


I'fhe Shaw list and the Standard catalog are both examples. An 


a os mem 


interesting study might be made of some of these unscientific 
and sensational “anthropology” books, in which could be con- 
trasted the opinions of the reviewers for the general period- 
ieals and those writing for the anthropology periodicals. 

For the works of Seabrook, for example, the reviews from 
Books might be placed beside those from the American Anth- 
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earded from their bookshelves, and would not think of putting 
in front of an undergraduate student -- even for its hstorical 
interest. Furthermore, @ven if such lists as that of Shaw were 
to be fooleproof -« and ship is so rash as to expect any book 
list to be that? -- they would not serve as an adequate guide 
for the college librarian because of their gross incomplete~ 
nesse The Shaw ‘bate for example, ineludes only a small number 
of anthropology books, enough, perhaps, to give students a 
little background for related courses in sociology. Wo attempt 
is made to include titles that would be essential reading for 
any kind of beginning course in true anthropology, except in 
the highly unreasonable circumstance when the teaching method 
revolves around a single textbook -=- such a method being decided- 


ly unacceptable to spokemen of American anthropology. 


Defining the Field 


The fundamental basis for the present list is the come 
piler's general knowledge of the scope and boundaries of 
anthropology. From this information regarding the specific 
areas covered by the various branches of the science wiped. 
deduced the fieldsof interest that would be concerned in 
undergraduate study. The second step was to determine the 
aveilable literature covering these specific fields. The | 
methods used to determine what the available literature is 


will be discussed at length further on. For the present, 


ropologi st to give effects like theses “exciting reading” o.. 
intimate insight” .... “daring adventures of the widely 
traveled author"... and "vicious untruths" .., “lies 
told eae. enpes sensationalism" eee “baudy adventurers by 
an armchair traveler” ... "nausea in Natal." 
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a description should be made of the method used in choosing 
the subject fields of anthropology to be considered, 

An examination was made of the college catalogs of the 
following fifteen institutions where work in anthropology 


of a recognized calibre is offered to undergraduates: 


Arizona Kentucky 
Boston Michigan 
California New Mexico 
Chicago Northwestern 
Golorado Oregon 
Columbia Pennsylvania 
Harvard Yale 

Howard 


The college catalogs revealed that as far as undergraduates 

were concerned, a total of about 38 separate and distinct different 
subject courses were offered in all of the fifteen institutions, 
including fields as diverse as; Bantu languages (Pennsylvania), 
African law and religion (Harvard), and Anthropogeography (New 
Mexico). The following table indicates the frequency with which 
certain courses were listed in the cateslogs, and indicates the 
pope lgehtyedfabtcfundengtbetatoundefundamental courses. In 
counting the frequency of courses, the descriptive notes were 
the items considered rather than the course titles, which were 
often misleading. 


TABLE 


Showing the frequency with which certain anthropo- 
logy courses appeared as being offered to under- 
graduate students in 15 college catalogs. 


Course Frequency 
General Anthropology Cero rarer err essesesesees 15 x 
(Incl."Intro.to," "Theory," 


“Principles,” Etc. ) 


General Ethnology COHPTTHOMee Ree e8 > ae 
("Race and Culture,” "Cultural 
Dynamics,” "Theories of Culture,” Etc, ) 
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Course Frequency 
Ethnography: 


General POSES STREET HOCOHHE RES Ae OHO HOE 0 
Local @e@eeevoee eter eteeeevneveeeaeetanee 2 
American Indian  «.rcosesscccecvcesee LO X 
Oceania CPT POOH HOHE SETH HOH OEE H OHH EER 5 
Mexito S@eeeeveaneveseeeoeeoeeaeaeeeeeee eee ase 4 
Africa Peewee ears er oses oe eese vest esses 3 
BRR We EN Ede se Via Se ctetercddeedececvens 3 
Australia Sever eesenesvesseotaeeeeres 2 
Physical anthropology COS eee eesoreseae , = 
("Races of Man," “Human Evolution” Etc. ) 
Primitive SOOLGEGEY 6 ot sceccscccrscccccens 4 
Primitive Art eevee eveoeeoveeve ve eoecseeoaee 4 
Primitive Religion Sesesesovesenesesese 4 
Primitive BoonomicsS eceessssessessveeses & 
Primitive Education Coase oeseneseeeeeee 1 
amitive Law Coes eee esPeesseseseeeonee 1 
Archeaeologys 
GeNePTal cvcnccsevvcveesevssensvssvecs ) 
Local @eeeveeevevneeaeev ewe eaeP eee vevszeese eaters eee & 
Europe CORTE SOHO HHOHOHH HOFER HEHEHE O ORES 
Others SOSH See e PEFR H EHO BE HERHO REDE a2 
Polklore: 
General PessaereereeeveoreeaeneveteReaanateaes x 


9 
By locality eevee tevoaoceeaeesee ee ceaoaewve ae 0 


Linguistics: 
General CoRR EOE ET HEROES 


Bantu 9@eoewer eee eeoneoe ee eee esvneoeve ean ee eevee 


Fanthropogeography” eecscsccsccvevececs 
Independent work Pv OO TEe RODEO EMER HOE 
Research Cooder rcerereevessceseceseens 
Museun Methods Coe oa eee rose eeoese eve 
Field Techni que Pee ee eOeereseeeraveees 


PAE ok & 


% ¢ Used merely to call attention to the 
five most pppular courses offered. 

Since the average number of courses offered to under- 
graduate students in any one of the smaller instituions «- 
including some not in the original list of fifteen -- came to 
four, it was decided that for the purposes of the present 


study, four beginning courses should be the number for which 


2 books would be selected. From the foregoing table, it should 
be seen that the following five courses proved to be the most 
| popular oong the fifteen institutions, exceeding all others 
by a aubsteati al margins 
General Anthropology 
General Ethnology 
; Ethnography of the American Indian 
General Folklore 
Physical Anthropology 
&& this point in the selection of the four courses to 
be dealt with, the compiler made a rather arbitrary decision, 
namely, to eliminate from the running a course on the Ethno- 
graphy of the American Indian. This was done for three 
reasons: (1) because the aspects of American Indian Ethno- 
graphy thet woulf be studie@ in any one college would tend to 
Re. be local aa somewhat more special than could be taken care 
i, of by any general rules or general lists. The present list 
is intended to be. generally applicable in any American liberal 


arts college. American Indian courses and the literature for 


them could not be so planned; (2) because the problem of select- 


Re eee. A ee 
- ‘ 


: ing books in this field should not present the same difficulties 
to the non-anthropological librarian that the selesction for 

the other subject courses might. Relative to that of the 

field of primitive folklore, for exemple, the literature on 

the American Indian is adequately severed in several tools that 
the librarian is used to consultings and (5) because the statis- 
tics of the foregoing table are somewhat misleading for this 

one Course, since the colleges offering such a course are pre= 


domi nant ly western and southwestern. In the Middle west, such 
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a course as the American Indian is not as common as the table 
might lead one to suspect. A final reason that might be men- 
tioned is the fact that the typical American college library 
is apt to have a substantial collection in this field already 
“- much useful Indian material is to be found in the older books 
that come in gift collections -=- whereas it is almost certain 
to lack material in the realm of primitive texts and folkiore, 
These asd other reasons occurred to the compiler, so that 

the following courses arose as likely ones to be offered to 
undergraduates by @ newly created anthropology department. 
They are the hypothetical courses for which the present study 
has attempted to select the literature. 

Anthropology As Introduction to Anthropology. 

Anthropology B; Physical Anthropology. 


Anthropology ©: General Ethnology. 
Anthropology D; Folklore. 


Defining the Subject Content of the Four 


Selected Courses 


The next step was to define the content and the limits 
of each of these courses. This involved a carefu} exemination 
of the descriptive notes attached to similar courses in the 
college catalogs already mentioned. From this examination 
@ sort of cross-section of opinion and a composite course- 
content was arrived at. To this data was added suggestions 
from the manuscript syllabi of similar courses offered at 
Northwestern University which was examined by the compiler 


at the Northwestern University Library. 
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The ultimate definitions of the four courses and the 
areas they should cover were permitted to be broad rather 
than narrow, because it seemed to be wise to allow a larger 
area to be represented in the books selected than a restricted 
one. The reasons for this decision were based on the reali- 
zation that no two instructors would define a field dxustiy 
the same, and the librarian would play safe who thought 
always in terms of a relatively broad definition. 

In outline form are presented below the final definitions 


of content for the four selected courses. 


ANTHROPOLOGY A: Introduction to Anthropology 


Open to Juniors and Seniors; one sociology 
course preferred. Credit: 3 hours. 


Objectives: This course is designed to give the 
student a seneral view of the nature and pre- 
cesses of race, language, and culture; to show 
their development in prehistoric times and 
their present day characteristics; and to in- 
dicate how such knowledge contributes to our 
understanding of man and his achievements. 


Content: I. The nature of anthropology. 

Il. Race, language, and cultures 
their interrelations. 

Tti. Gultures Material culture. 

Non-material culture. 

IV. Language. 

Vv. Race. 

Vi. The search for origins. 


No textbook is used in this course. However, students 
are expected to buy A.L.Kroeber's sear opotont and 
to read and digest it, and are held responsible for 
its contents on quizzes and examinations. 

Exercises during the semesters Occasional quizes and 
a Term Paper. The term paper is to be based on the 
reading of source material (reports of original in- 
vestigations) and general works on the subjects 
assigned, The student is expected to read and work 
over the titles in the bibliography given him, and 
to write a substantial essay on the topic assigned 
on the basis of what he has read. 

Museum trips are made when and where feasible. 

Every student is supplied with a copy of a course 
reading list, and from time to time pertinent volumes 
on it are indicated as especially important for their 
bearing on a particular topic. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY B: Physical Anthropology 


Open to Seniors of to Juniors who have 
had Anthropology Ae Credits 3 hours. 


Objectives: This course constitutes an introduction 
to the study of race, through a consideration 
of the scientific problems of human races and 
racial differences. 


Content: 
I. The fact of differences between human beings. 
II. Criterion of physical differences between human 
- groups and the distribution of each trait. 
Iii. Racial and individual differences: why they 

must not be confused, 

IV. The variability of humanity as a whole. 
V. The origins of the races of man. 
VI. Race and the stability of the human form. 
VII. Racial traits of a non-physical nature. 
VILI. What is a racee 


Students are asked to acquire Hooton's Up From the Ape, 
end are held responsible for its contents. 

The principal exercise of the semester is a term paper. 
The students select their topics from a list of 
seversl, each of which has a bibliography of 
original works and theoretical discussions 
bearing on the subject of the paper. 

Each student is supplied with a copy of a course 
reading list, and from time to time pertinent 
volumes on it are indicated as especially im- 
portant for their bearing on a particular topic. 


ANTHROPOLOGY Cs General Ethnology 


Open to Seniors or to Juniors who have had 
Anthropology A. Credit: 3 hours. 


Objectives: To give the student an understanding of 
the organization of culture and the character of 
cuttural processes. In the course are considered 
theories of the nieve lopment of culture and cultural 
shange, of the “primitive mind", of diffusion and 
perallel development of cultural traits, of the 
importance and place of invention, and of the con- 
ception of cultural pattern and its significance, 


Content: I. Ethnology and ethnography: definitions. 
II. Cultures definitions. 
TIf. Primitive man. 
IVs The processes of cultural change. 
Ve Problems in the study of culture. 
VI. The structure of culture. 
VII. The psychological basis of culture. 


Students are expected to acquire Dixon's Building of 
Culture, and are held responsible for the contents. 
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A substantial term paper is required, in which some 
theoretical problem developed in the course is discussed 
in the light of data contained in ethnographic 
reports on the culture of primitive people. 

Hach student is supplied with a copy of a course 
reading list, and from time to time pertinent 
volumes on it are indicated as especially im- 
portant for their bearing on a particular topic. 


ANTHROPOLOGY D: Folklore 


Open to Seniors or to Juniors who 
have had Anthropology A and B or 6. 
Credit: 2 hours. 


Objectives: To ive the student a concept of the 
nature and rdle of folkeliterary expression 
among primitive peoples. The course considers 
the place of the story in primitive life and 
among. ourselves, the data of folklore, tales, 
proverbs, and riddles; the manner in which 
these reflect the life of the people; together 
with a consideration of the available source 
material for the study of folklore, and analyses 
of the data for selected areas. 


Content: 

I: Folklore as one aspect of culture, 

II. General considerations of the art. 

Tile The great folklore areas of the world. 

IV. Theoretical spproaches to the study of 
primitive folkdore. 

Ve. Problems. and methods in the study of 
folklore. 


No textbook. Aterm paper is required, the rules 
for which are similar to those of the earlier courses. 
A course reading list is supplied. 


Selecting the Literature 


With the courses selected and properly defined, the first 


step in the compilation of the present list was finished. The 
second, and. certainly most important step, was the actual 
selection of the proper books for the undergraduates! approach 


to the field. Certain rather obvious rules were set up first 
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of all; they are mostly concerned with the special abilities 
of the undergraduate student. It was determined that only 
those books should be included that the undergraduate could 
rensonakly be expected to use in the pursuit of his work in 
the courses as defined, plus those books to whieh students 
would go for their recreational and baekground reading in the 
field, As for foreign language books, it was decided that 
for the sake of the occasional student with a knowledge of 
French or German, a few ~- perhaps less than a dozen -- of 
the most impressively appropriate and helpful books in those 
languages might be ind@iuded., The other students might in 
some cases gain something from the illustrations. 

With these rather general rules in mind, the actual 


selection of the titles began. 


Compilation of the List 


The actual. compiling of the book list was accomplished 
over & period of five weeks: two devoted to a process of 
accumulation and three to a process of careful elimination 
and filling of gaps. | 

Accumulation. A general list was made of all promising 
titles that might possibly fall within the limits defined as 
the fields of the four hypothetical college courses. wivhsee 
with the course outlines -- the outlines used were more detailed 
than the ones reproduced abovg -- with culture-area maps, and 
with lists of anthropology subject-headings in the field, 


a rather limited ».groupf book selection tools was consulted. 
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The tools that proved to be of service were the followins: 


The Shaw list. 
University of Illinois catalog. 


Article with bibliography in the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, finthropeteay® 


Also articles: “Culture” ete. 

Reviews in the American Anthropologist. 

Course syllabi Far Wartieastere University (US ). 

Personal MS undergraduate notes of the compiler's. 

MS notes accumulated by the compiler at annual 

meetings of several anthropology societies, 

Reviews in the Anerican Journal of Physical Anthropology. 
For the first rough accumulation of titles, those most useful 
were the several bibliographies in the Bneyclopedia of the 
Social Scimnces, the Northwestern University manuscript syllabi, 
and the reviews and indéxes of the two technical periodicals, 

The accumulation proceeded apace, being limited in extent 
by reference to the outlines and kept within numerical bounds © 
by reference to earlier selections, 

Bliminetion and filling in. When the period of accumula- 
tion was over, the general list of titles was srranged roughly 
and where possible according to the four courses and then by 
the larger headings of the ovtlines of each. A careful exami- 
nation of the list was then begun, this examinstion guided in 
general by a desire to fill in the outlines of the subject fields 
and more specifically by these three rather general rules: 

(1) In additione® to general end historically important 
works, include at least one respected and authoritative theo- 
retical work on each of the several aspects of material and 
non-material culture of primitive people, e.ge, agriculture, 


art, economics, folklore, lew, religion, ete. 
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(2) To list also at least one respected and authorita- 
tive ethnographic study of each of the primitive culture areas 
‘- of the old and the new world. ‘This because it is frequent that 

an undergraduate will often select and area for his speciali- 
zations 

(3) To include a representative selection of the theoretical 
opinions and arguments of the leaders of the several schools 
of thought that are generally considered to be importent toflay 
or as having historical significance. This rule was, in deference 
to the undergradudte student, restricted largely to the schools 
whose literature is available in the English language. 

In connection with the second rule above, three maps were 
made in order more accurately to judge how well the literature 
was covering the culture-areas, the folklore areas, and the 
regions of physical uniformity. The first two are included 


herewith as Maps 1 and 2, 


Duplicates and Gaps 

The general list was, as has been said, abla ded “tor (a) 
duplicates and (b) gaps. 

The duplicates were eliminated either by reference to 
reviews or by an examination of the books themselves. The 
reviewing media used were almost exclusively the des dato 
of the anthropologists themselves. American anthropological 
periodicals were preferred, because it would be American anthroe 

\ pology that would be taught in the hypothetical courses. The 
reviewing periodicals most helpful weres The American Anthro- 
pologist, Man, the American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
and the Journal of American Folk-lore. The importance of any 


others that were consulted were negligible. Perhaps most 
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helpful of 411 wes the process of actual examination of the books, 
Two books under consideration for a particular subject field, 
when held side by side, often made elimination slmost automatic. 

Gaps were filled in by reference to trade lists; the 
University of Illinois public eatalor, the indexes to the bound 
volumes of the American Anthropologist and the Annual Reports 
of the Bureav of Anerican Ethnology, and other general lists. 
Suggestions were taken back to the reviews, of course, or an 
examination was made of the books themselves. 

In the process of eliminating and adding titles, the 
following rules were followeds 


(1) Keep no duplicates for any narrow field unless 
it cannot be avoided. 


(2) Include a duplicate when it either supplements 
a subject in a definite way or presents 
opposing arguments as to theory. 


(3) Add books when essential to fill gaps. Choose 
the best titles only. 


(4) Gover sreas on the maps in accordance with 
culture areas, not just geographical areas. 


The five-week process of accumulation and elimination 
produced a well-rounded list of 394 titles, including 31 


periodical and university and museum series. 


The method used in selecting the periodicals and other 
serial publications for the present list differed from that 
used for the giwarate: Ai tien and was relatively simple. A 
basic list was made from Ulrich's Periodical's directory for 
1939 and added to from the compiler's manuscript undergraduate 


notes. The basic list was taken to the sets themselves where 


xitt 


—_ as 


an examination was made to see just how useful the numbers 
would be to the undergraduate students. Those not having 
actual undergraduate application were eliminated. 

A few university and museum series were added through 
a process of determining what large universit¥es and museums 
were doing large-scale revediteh in the fields of anthropology. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual was helpful in this. 


Hotes on the List 


The completed lists were annotated on the basis of the 
study made in their selection. Every book gn the list that 
was available in the University of Illinois msin library was 
actually examined in completgng the annotations. Those not 
examined were annotated from reviews, preferably those appear- 
ing in American anthropological media. A very few were anno- 
tated from remarks appearing in other reviews, etc. The anno- 
tations in general are not intended to describe the book as 
it stands in the realm of all literature, but relates the book 
rather to the courses already described and the undergraduate's 
approach to them. 

As far as bibliographical information is concerned, the 
title given is complete only to the point where it adds infor- 
mation as to the contents of the book. Remarks concerning intro- 
ductions, prefaces, illustrations, ane usually omitted. All 
series information is supplied. 

The prices given are the prices of United States editions 


wherever it was possible to give them. The librarian who 
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wishes to realise the occasional saving through buying English 
editions is advised to check for them. A few foreign publi- 
cations carry United States prices when they are available 
through domestic distributors, Where two prices are listed, 
the cost of the cloth-bound edition is the one givens 

In indicating prices, no record is made of out-of-print 
books, since this would have entailed considereble time. It 
was considered for a time that where two possibilities might 
be offered -- that is, two titles for a particular subject 
field, the in-print and available title should be listed and 
the out-of-print and perhaps costly title should be omitted from 
the list entirely. Such substituting, however, wesld have 
required 4 considerable amount of time, and the compiler finally 
dropped the plan entirely. On this account, the present list ° 
might be regarded by some librarians as more of a bibliography 
than a buying list. 

Under each of the four main headings in the list, a 
broad classification of the titles has been set up. This classieg 
fication has little or no bearing on the subject outlines of 
the courses themselves; they represent merely a convenient way 


of grouping the actual titles. 
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PERIODICALS ~ 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


a — 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The prices indicated for periodicals 
refer to the annual subscription. In 
the case of series issued irregularly, 
the price of each number is given; in 
most cases this price varies from num- 
ber to numbers; for these the range of 
prides is given. The cost of a comr- 
plete run of the periodical to the end 
of 1938 is given in parentheses, thus, 
(150.00), and is based on a reliable 
estimate. 


Periodicals 


Africas; journal of the International institute 


of African languages and cultures... London, 
He. Milford, Oxford university press, 1928- 
Vel-12, Jan.1928-1939 

Quarterly. (55.00) I/-/« 


Contributions in English, French, and German, 
Recent issues predominantly on linguistics, 
Excellent book reviews and bibliographies. 


American anthropologist... Menasha, Wise, 


1888~< 
Vel-11,Jan.1888-Dec.i898; new ser.,v.l=4l, 
Jan.1899-1939. 


The most important periodical in the Aneri- 
can field, and the most important of the 
present list. 


Anerican journal of physical anthropology... 


Washington, 1918- 
ve1l-23, Jan/Mar.1915-1939 
Quarterly. (132.00) 6.00 


Only available periodical in physical 
anthropololiy in English. 


wR 


The American journal of sociology... Chicago, 4 
Chicago, The University of Chicago press, 
1895-< 
vel-44, Julyl1895-1939 


Valuable for its abstracts of periodical 
literature, including anthropology, and its 
book reviews. 


anthropos. Ephemeris internationalis ethnolo- 5 
gica et linguistica... International review 
of ethnology and linguistics... Salzburg, 
Zauwith, 1906- 
vel-34, 1906-1959 (550.00) RM42.- 
Six nose per year. 


Contributions in Freneh, German, English, 
Italian, etc. Less technical than many of 
the others. 


The burns) of American folk-lore. Published 6 
for the American folklore society... N.Y, 
1888- 
vel-52, Aprl888-1939 
Quarterly. (204.00) 4.00 


The majority of recent issues are devoted to 
texts. General articles on theory in the 
earlier volumes. ixcellent reviews. 


Man. Amonthly record of anthropological science. 7 
Published under the direction of the Anthropo- 
logical institute of Great Britain.and Ireland. 
London, 1901l- 
vel=39, 1901-1939 
Monthly. (190,00) i/-/- 


The reviewing medium of the Institute, Contains 
the "notes and queries” type of correspondence, 
plus general controversial matters, plus notes 
and short articles. 
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Oceania; devoted to the study of the native peoples & 
‘ of Australia, New Guinea, and the islands of 

> the Pecific ocean. Sydney, Australia, Austra- 

lian national research council, 1930- 

vel-9, 1930-1939 

Quarterly. (40.00) 20/+ 


Ethnology of the area. Contains bibliographies 
' and book reviews. 


Royal anthropological institute of Great Britain 9 
and Ireland. 
Journal. London, 1872+ 
vel-69, 1871-1939 
Semi-annual. (490.00) 20/— 


Largely devoted to the proceedings of the society. 


Social forces... Chapel Hill, N.G., The Univer- 10 
sity of North Carolina press, 1922- 
vel-18, 1922-1939 
Quarterly. _ (68.00) 4,00 


Useful to anthropology for the large space 
devoted regularly to race contact, cultural 
groups, and the Negro in America. 


Sociologus; zeitsehrift fur volkerpsychologie und il 
sociologie; a journal of sociology and social 


psychology... Leipzig, ©. L. Hirschfeld, 1925- 
P, Vel-8, 1925-1932 (discontinued? ) 
Quarterly. (36.00 to 1932) 4,50 
(Stechert ) 


: Edited by Richard Thurnwald, anthropologist. 
Contributions are in German and English, and 
German articles have an English abstract. Some 
articles are purely anthropological, ees., a 
recent one on Lango kinship by Driberg. May 
have ceased publication with Nazi ascendency. 


Zeitschrift fiir ethnologie. Orman der Berliner 12 
gesellschaft fur anthropologie, ethnologie, 


und urgeschichte... Berlin, J. Springer, 
1869~ ' 

vel-71, 1869-1939 

Issued six time @ year. | Price not givene 


Formerly one of the outstanding journals in 
the field. Completely degenerated under Nazi 
dictatorship. Not especially recommended, but 
listed because of its importance in rhea 
logiecul history. 


Anthropologischer anzeigerger; bericht uber die 13 
physisch-anthropologische literatur... 
Stuttgart, H. Schweizerbart, 1924~- 


Vel~ 1924= 
Quarterly. RM24.~ 
Ethnologischer anzeiger; bibliographie und 14 


bericht uber die volkerkundeische literatur... 
Stuttgart, H. Schweizerbart, 1926- 

Ve l- 1g26~@ 

Quarterly. RM24.- 


These two bibliographical periodicals were not 
availsble at the present time for examination. 
When last used in 1934, they were amazingly 
thorough and complete in listing literature in 
all branches of anthropology. With anthropo- 
logical science turned into a state propaganda 
device in present-day Germany, these current 
lists may have degenerated. 


Society Publications 


American anthropologicel association. 15 
Memoirs... Lancaster, Pae, 1905- 
Vel-52, 1905-1938 — 
Irreguler. (51,00) Ha.no. 250 to 3.25 


Each is a monograph in a separate field. Earlier 
numbers were predominantly American ethnology. 
More variety in later volumes. 
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American folkelore society. 

Memoirs... Ne¥., American folk-lore socisty, 
1894= 

Vel-29, 1894-1936 

Irregular. (122,00) Usually 3.50 ea. 


Largely devoted to texts of American primitive 
peoples, including besides American Indian, 
American Negro groups, white foiklore, etc, 


U.Se Bureau of American thno logy 


U.Se--Bureau of American ethnology. 
Annual report... Washington, Gov.eprint. 
off., i8sl- 
vel-48, 1879/80-1930/31. 
Recent in-print vols. 2,00 ea. 


A storehouse of American ethnology, linguistics, 
archaeolory, and vhysical anthropology. Hach 
report has one to five accompanying papers to 

at least one thousand pages a volume. Some 
volumes are highly illustrated. Older volumes 
are out-of-print. Since 1921, the Annual 
report does not carry accompanying papers. 


JeSew=bureau of American ethnology. 
Bulletin... Washington, Gov.print.off., 1887<- 
noel-123, 1887-1949 
TIrresular. Price varies. 


Bach one is a scholarly monograph. Covers the 
whole field of the Anerican Indian. 


Uni ver sity Series 


Boston college--Graduate school. 
Anthropological series... Chester Hill, Mass., 
Boston college press, 1936- 
vel-4, 1936-1939 
Quarterly. (9.00) 3.00 


General. 


16 


17 * 


i8 


19 


California. University. _ 20 
Publications in American archaeology and 

ethnology. Berkeley, University of Califor- 

nis press, 1903- 
Vel-37*, 1903-1937 
Irreguler. (148.75) Ba.no. .25 to 4.50 


Local ethnolory and archaeology predominates, 
with an occasional article or number devoted 
to areas beyond the Pacific coast region. 


Columbia university. 21 
Contributions to anthropology. WN.¥., Colum- 

bia university press, 1913- 
noel=31, 1913-1938 
Irreguler. (152.50) Keenoe 2,00 to 10.00 


Mostly devoted to Ameriesn ethnology, with a 
prepondersnt number of American Indian texts. 
Some monographs on social organization, art, 
and cultural change. Two are in physical 
anthropolory. 


Washington (State). University. 22 
University of Washington publicetions in an- 
thropology. Seattle, Wash., 1920- 
vele7,pt.3, June 1920-1937 
Irregular. (15.95:v.l-6) Ha.sve 2.00 to 3.35 


Entirely ethnology. No physical snthropology 
nor archaeolory. 


Wuseum Series 


American museum of natural history, 23 


Anthropological papers... NeY., 1906= 
Vo l- 1906= 


Irreguler. (Probably close to 100,00) 
Bae «50 to 2.50 
A seemingly limitless range of interest. 
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Beloit college, Beloit, Wis.+-Logan museum. 
Logan museum publications in anthropology... 
Beloit, Wis., 1928~- 
vel-7, 1928-1936 
Irreguler. 


Almost exclusively devoted to the archaeology 
of the American Southwest. 


Canada. National museum, Ottawa. 
Bulletin... Anthropological series... 
Ottawa, Gove printing bureau, 1914- 
vel- 1914+ 
Irregular. About 20 numbers issued? 


Interest centers around the American Indians of 
the Northeast Woodlands culture area. Inclide® 
some Eskimo material. 


Field museum of natural history, Chicago. 
Publications... Anthropological series... 
Chicago, 1896~- 
vol-28,pt.1, 1896-1938 
Irregular. 


A wide field of interest, with Oriental and 
Polynesian predominsting over American. More 
ethnology than other branches. 


Field museum of natural history, Chicago.-- 
Dept. of anthropology. 
Leaflet... Chiecaco, 1922- 
noel=33, 1922-1936 
Irregular. (8.00) Eas «10 to .75 


Summaries of ethnological areas, guides, brief 
studies of cultures, end miscellaneous popular 
treatises. 
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Harvard university<--Pesabody museun of Anerican 28 
archaeology and ethnologye 
|. Harvard African studies... Cambridge, Mass., 
1917- 
vel-10, 1917-1932 (8st: 75.00) 6.50 to 12.50 ea.vol. 
Irreguler. 


Typographically beautiful volumes, and probably 
a luxury for the smaller library. Entirely 
Africa, and largely physical anthropology. A 
number of the volumes are “Veria Africana." 


Harvard university-~Peabody museum of American 29 
archaeology and ethnology. 
Papers... Cambridge, Mass., 1838 
vel-15, 1888-1936 
Irregular. (73.75svel-15) «76 to 3.00 easno. 


Largely devoted to American archseology. SHarlier 
issues had more zeneral ethnology, especially of 
the Anerican Southwest. Several good monographs 
on Mexican archareolozy. 


Milwaukee, Wis. #Public museum. 30 
Bulletin... Wilwaukee, Wis., 1910- 
Vel-17, 1910-1934 
Irregular. (72,00:v.l-16) .25-3,00 ca.noe 


Largely interested in the Plains culture-area, 
The best source for material on the Mounds and 
the associated cultures and physical anthropologye 


Pennsylvania. University.--University museum. 31 
Anthropological publications... Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvunia press, 1909- 
Vel-10, 1909-1924 : 
Irreguler. (10,002)  vel-3, 1@00ea. 


Not limited in seope. Studies in Mayan orchae~ 
ology, South American ethnology, and North Ameri- 
can Indian ethnology and physical anthropclozy.e 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


Five works of general reference, selected 
on the basis of probable use by under- 
graduate students. 


Encyclopedia of the social sciences, editor-in- 
chief, Edwin Re A. Seligman; associate editor, 
Alvin Johnson. NeY., Macmillan, 1930-35. 
liv. 112.50 (7.50ea.) 


The articles on anthropological subjects are 
all by recognized authorities and are uniformly 
goode 


Hodge, Frederick Webb, ed, 

Handbook of American Indians, north of Mexico. 
Washington, Goveprint.eoff, 1912. 2v. (Smith- 
sonian institution. Bureau of American ethnolo- 
eye Bulletin 30.) o.pe (Available 2d-hand at 

10,00 to 20. 00) 

A dictionary-encyclopedia of American Indian 

tribes, their culture, physical form, and 

folklore. Best for material culture. 


International catalogue of scientific literature; 
Section P, Anthropology. London, 1902-1919. 
vel-14, 


While issued, this was the most thorough our- 
rent bibliography available. Includes both 
books and periodicals. Publication suspended 
with the 1914 volume. 


Leyburn, Janes G, 
Handbook of ethnography. New Haven, Yale 
university press, 1931. 5.00 


A convenient reference list showing the loca- 
tion of tribes, villages, and peoples of interest 
to ethnology. Useful to students planning 
distribution studies. 
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Work, Monroe Nathan, comp. 36 
A bibliography of the negro in Africa and 
America. WN.Y., Wilson, 1929. 12.00 


Contains much material of interest to the student 
of African ethnology and physical anthropology. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY As 


Introduction to Anthropology 


(Notes Titles designated by an asterisk (*) 
are recommended for general reading for 


the course. 
GENERAL WORKS 
* Boas, Franz. 37 
Anthropology and modern life. New rev, ed. 
WeYe, Norton, 1952. 3.00 


First edition, 1938. A general resune of 
the field by the dean of Asprican anthro- 
pology. / 


* Boas, Franz, ed. 
. General anthropology; with contributions by 
Ruth Benedict and others Nee, yageboos La hy 
4e 

The recent appearance of this general wrk, 
under the able editorship of Professor Boas 
and written by leading American eanthropolo- 
gists, brings to the field its first adequate 
general textbook. 


Calverton, Victor Frances 39 

The meking of man; andoutline of anthropol- 
opyay. N.¥., The Modern library, 1951. (The 
modern library of the workd'’s best books. ) ; 

°9 

4n anthology of extracts from the works of 

40 femous enthropologists, living and dead. 

Useful for general reading. 
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* Encyclopaedia of the social sciences... 40 
NeYe, Macmillan, 1950-35. 
Articles: 
Anthropology, by Franz Beas. 1930. 
Ve2, po73-110. 
Culture, by Bronislew Malinowski. 
193i. vet, p.621-646,. 
Domestication, by Melville J. Hersko- 
vits. 1931. v5, pe206—208. 


Three excellent summaries for the beginning 
student. May still be available in reprints. 


Essays presented to C. G. Seligman. &. & 41 
Evans-Pritehard, Raymond Firth, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, and Isaak Sehapera, editors. 
London, K.Paul, 1934. 21/- 


A collection with 4 wide range of subjects, 
written by a somewhat narrower group of 
anthropologists. Has the merit of recency. 


* Kroeber, Alfred Louis, . 42 
Anthropology. Wee, tien eaeeat: 


A supplement to Anthropology, 1923- 43 
1933. NeYeo, Harcourt, 1953. 


4n excellent summary of the field by a 
leading American anthropologist. Until 
the recent appearence of the new general 
text edited by Professor Boas, this was 
the only “text-book” available. 


* Marett, Robert Ranulph. 44 
Anthropology. NeY., Holt, 1912. (Home 
ne library of modern knowledge, no. 
37 250 


A popular, non-technical treatment of the 
subject but one which never lapses from 
strict scientific accuracy. 
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* Permiman, Thomas Kenneth. 45 
A hundred years of anthropology. WN.Y¥., 
Macmillan, 1935. 4.50 


A comprehensive, almost encyclopedic, re- 
view of anthropology from Herodotus to the 
present, with Darwin as a disproportionate 
hero. Written for the layman. th the 
exception of Haddon's little book of a 
quarter of a century ago, this is the only 
history of anthropology thet we have in 
English.” (Leslie A, White in the American 


Anthro po 1a gi Ste ) 


ETHNOLOGY 


Ethnological Theory in Generad 


Bertlett, Frederic Charles. ) 46 
Psychology and primitive culture NeYe, 
Macmillan, 1923. 2.75 


‘A good psychological approach to the study 
of culture processes, by an English author- 


ity. 

Benedict, Ruth Fulton. | 47 
Patterns of culture. Boston, Houghton, 

1934. 2.50 
Cultural patterns of three wi 4 y different 


primitive peoples; The Zuni of New Mexico, 
the Dobu of Melanesia, and the Kwekiutil of 
Vancouver Islend. The author's plan is to 
show how custom snd tradition influence be- 


havior. 
Dixon, Roland Burrage. 48 
The building of cultures. N.Y¥., Scribner's, 
1928. 4,00 


The accepted general work on the dynamics 

of culture. A careful study of the inter- 
play of environment, diffusion, and nation=- 
ality or race in pul lding and shaping culture. 


* Goldenweiser, Alexander A. 49 
Barly civilizations an introduction to 
anthropologye NeYe, Knopf, 1922. 5.90 


Excellent summaries of: (1) the eulture of 
five contrasted primitive cultures, (2) a 
comparative study of the elements that charac- 
terize human civilization, and (3) the more 
important theories of primitive mentality, 
those of Spencer, Frazer, Wundt, Durkheim, 
Levy-Bruhl, and Freud. ._ A standard text rece 
comnended for general reading. 


Hunter, Monica. | 50 
Reaction to co gy effects of contact with 

Europeans off the Ponds of South Africas.. WNe¥., 

Oxford, 1936. (International institutelof™: 

African languages and eltures, Publications) 

10,00 

A careful pisce of research with the Ponds 
(ama-lMpondo), members of the Kosa Kafirs of 
southeastern Africa. Primarily a sociolog- 
ical work, it ontains, however, a storehouse 
of ethnographic material. 


Lowie, Robert Harry. 51 
Are we civilised? Human culture inperspective. 
Wee, Harcourt, 1937. 1.49 


First published in 1929. The suthor's premise 
is that, in culture, “a change for the better 
never occurs without due cause, and a change 

for the worse is just as probable. ® In this 
light, then, our civilization, if it exists, is 
an accident; and if we exclude purely subject- 
ive criterion, the concept of cultural progress 
becomes a feeble one. For the beginning anthro- 
pologzist, no better book can be found for pro- 
voking thought and questioning preconceptions 
about culture and civilization. fhe author is « 
one of the great Anerican anthropologists. 


Lowie 


Lowie, Robert Harry. 52 
The history of ethnological theory. WNeYe, 
Farrar, 1937. 3-00 
A history, and et the same time a critical 


~ e@¥@kaluation, of the major ethnological theories 
and techniques of the last eight or ten dedades. 
Attention is confined almost exclusively to 
cultural anthropology, and lergely devoted to 
the work of living ethnologists and to theories 
and techniques in full Pogue today. An essential 
item for any general college course. 
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lynd, Robert Staughton. 53 
Middletown, 4 study in contemporary American 

culture, by Robert &. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. 

NeYe, Hercourt, 1939. 5.00 


Useful to beginning anthropology students as 
a lesson in ethnological field techniques be- 
cause of the familiar beckground of culture, 
the technique of investigation appears more 
obvious. On the whole, however, the work is 
too self-conscious as an anthropological 
study; but the best of its kind. 


Sy eo natures WNeYe, The Viking press, 1928. 
2.00 
A sociologist writes a book widely acceptable 
to anthropologists} Professor Ogburn's ex+ 
position of the process and mechanics of social 
change is a welcome guide to the beginning 
student. 


Social anthropologyeses* NeYe, MeGraw, 1952. — 

\QieGraw-Hill publications in sociology) 3650 

“A textbook intended to be readable to non-anthro- 
 walaahate by anrecognized authority. Exanples 
are drawn from different cultures throughout the 
world. Goverss (1) organization of the state, 
(2) law and custom, (3) economic and industrial 
life, (4) religion and ritual, end (5) litera~ 
ture and mythology. 


Tozzer, Alfred Marston. 56 
Social origins and social continuitieses.. ete, 


_ AdHarvard anthropologist discusses in populer 
gaa om multitude of customs associated with 
primitive peoples and then conjures up some 
striking parallels among Harvard freshmen, | 
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Wheeler, William Morton. 57 
‘The social insects, their crigin and evolu- 

tion. W.Ye, Harcourt, 1925. (International 

library of psychology, philosophy, and scientif~ 

ic method. ) 7.00 


Scientific study ofthe habits of the social in- 
sects, useful for recognizing pure innate social 
behavior. Rather solid reading, but excellent 
for reference. 


Wissler, Clarke 58 
Introduction to social anthropology. WeYe, 
Holt, 1929. (American social science series) 
3.50 


A review of achievement in anthropological re- 
search, by the dean of Anerican Indian efitinolo= 
gy- Should serve the student as a guide in ac- 
quiring the anthropological viewpoint. 


Wissler, Clark, 59 
Man end cuiture,  NeY., Te¥.Growell Coe, 1935. 
(Growell's social science series) 2675 


First published, 1923, An attempt to treat the 
problem of the originsand distribution of various 
cultures according to a time-space formula. 
Interesting and useful as a study of the mechan~ 
isms of societies and culture, but many of the 
theories are not supported by concrete illustra- 
tive material, 


Theories of Primitive Mentality 


Boas, Franz. 60 
The mind of primitive man. Rev. ed, NeYe, 
Meaemillan, 1938, 2.75 


Originally a course of lectures, these chapters 
throw authoritative light upon a subject not 
ecientifically treated on a large scale. Since 
1911, when this title was first published, much 
study has been done on the problem, but Professor 
Boas' original treatises are umreputed, and in 
this new edition he has substantially rewritten 
the whole work, incorporating much new evidence 
end material. 
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Driberg, Jack Herbert. | 61 
The savage as he really ise... london, 
Routledge, 1929. (Routledge eae 


to modern knowledge, noe3) /é 


A short, popular book by an African specialist 

of notable reputation. Vindicates the primitive 
man's capacity for retional thinking by citim 
many facts from his own researches. 


Frazer, Janes Georges 62 
The golden boughs; a study in magic and 

religion. 3d ed. N.¥., Macmillan, 1935. 

1l2v. 45,00 


Abridged ed. .e¥., Macmilien, 
1930, 5.00 


The classic of 1890 is now an anthropological 
monument to the evolutionist school of early 

folklore. Although Frazer's theories are 

long discredited, hie work stands important 

still for its immense collection of raw 

dete. The twelve-volume edition is most 

useful; the abridged is more convenient. 


Levy-Bruhl, Lucien. 63 
How natives think. (Les fonctions menteles 

dans les societes inferieures)... NeYe, 

Knopf, 1926. " f 4,00 


The second of the ‘primitive mentality” books, 
The author corrects the Tylor theory, but 
formulates another which appears to anthro- ... 
pologists as equally unacceptable. Essentialjy, 
however, to the student of anthropological mA 
theory. Sse also items 302 and 303. 


Radin, Paul. 64 
Primitive man as philosopher... N.Y¥., 
Appleton, 1927. 3.00 


An attempt by © competent authority to describe 
the role of thought among primitive peoples, 

the attitude of thinkers emong them toward life 
and society, and the theories held of the soul, 
of human personality, the nature of the external 
world, etce 
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Primitive Society, Religion, Economics, Law, Art, Bte. 


Beaglehole, Ernest. 65 
Property, a study in social psychology. 4.¥., 

Maenillan, 1931. (lendon school of economics 

and political seilence. Studies in seeince and 

sociologye noel) 3.75 


A psychological treatment of the basis and 

nature of rights in property. The second sec~ 
tion, dealing with primitive forms of property 
and conceptions of property rights, is of inter- 
est to the anthropologist. 


Primitive art.  Ganbridge, Mass., Harvard 
university press, 1927. institute for com=- 
parative research in hunan oulture) 6.75 


"fhe soundest, most penetrating, most compre~ 
hensive work" in the field. (A.L.Kroeber in 
the Anoric Be gehts Part I: Theo- 
retical, historical, elis Art of the Aneri- 
can Northwest coast. Pt, ITI: Literature, music, 
the dance. 


Forde, Gyril Daryll. 67 
Habitat, economy and societys a geographical 

introduction to ethnologye.. Wee, Harcourt, 

1937. ' 4,00: 


A summary of the ethnography of non-Buropean 
peoples throughout the world. Written for 
university undergraduates, it avoids techni- 
ealities in its wide field, but its theore- 
tical conclusions are one-siiiied in favor of 
geographical determinism. 


Hartland, Edwin Sidney. 68 
Primitive lew. London, Methuen, mie? 
746 
A folklorist of long standing and more recently 
an expert observer of several other aspects of 
primitive life, writes this comprehensive and 
readable treatise of the primitive community's 
techniques for preserving law, order, and 
tradition. fhe only available work on the 
subject. 
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Lowie, Robert Harry. 69 
Primitive religione WeY., Boni & Livertght, 
1924, 3.00 


A study of primitive religion from the psycho- 
logical point of view. Describes four religions, 
those of tho American Crow, the Ekoi (West 
Africa), the Bakavas (New Guinea), and the 
Polynesians in general. Also contains a 
critical discussion of the theories of animisa, 
maric, and collectivism. 


Lowie, Robert Harry. 79 
Primitive society. Ne¥., Boni & Liverient, 
1920. 3.00 


A standard, general work on primitive society, 
and probably the best work by this leading 

authority. Presenta in readable fashion 

the known facts regarding marriage, kinship 

and kinship systems, rank, and government 

from different parts of the world. 


Radin, Paul. 71 
Primitive religion... Ne¥s, Viking, 1937. 
5.5 


A scholarly treatise by a noted anthropologist, 
dealing with functioning nature of the reli~ 
gious phenomenon in primitive societies, 


Thurnwald, Richard, 72 
Beonomies in primitive communities; published 

for the Internetional institute of African lan- 

guages and cultures. NeYe, Oxford, 1932. 7.50 


The first, and to date the only, scholarly 
treatment of this important department of 
primitive life. For many years anthropolo- 
gists were amazed at the lack of a good treatise 
on primitive economics, yet until 1932 none 
ventured to produce one. Professor Thurnwald's 
study ia 4 characteristic product of pre-Gazi 
German enthropological scholarship. 
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General 


Atlas der vilkerkunde; hrsg. von dr. R. Karuts. 
Stuttgart, Frankh, 1926-27. BV 49.50 
Contents: 

Vel. Karutz, Richard. Die volker Nord- und 
Mittel Asiens. 1925. 

ve2, Karutz, Richard. Bie vwolker Buropas. 
1926. 

ve5s Kramer, A. fF. West~Indonesien; Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo. 1927. 


4m atlas of material culture, arranged geogra= 
phically. Serves the same role for the student 
as an ethnological museum. The illustrations 
are authentic and well-erranged. 


Buschan, Georg Hermann Theodor. 


| =e volkerkunde... Stuttgart, 


» und Schroder, 1922<26. 2v.in 3. 
M72.< 


The best illustrated work on material culture 
throughout the world. More complete than the 
"atlas" listed above. The plates are from 
photographs and ere arranged according to a 
geographic classification, 


Schmidt, Max. 


The primitive races of menkind. Tr. by A. 
Ke Dallas. Boston, Little, 1926. 6.00 


General work. Devoted lergely to classifica- 
tion and definition for the an student. 


By Continental Areas 


Bleek, Dorothea FP. 

The Naron, a Bushman tribe of the central 
Kalahari,  Cembridge, Eng., The University 
press, 1928, &f= 


A thorough piece of research regarding a 


primitive people of the African Kalahari Plateau. 
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Culwick, Arthur Theodore. 
Ubene of the rivers, by A. T. and G. M. 
Culwick. London, G. Alien, 1935. 16/= 


A creditable account of these South African 
people by a British military obeerver who 

hag known the Bena people for 20 years. IUs- 
pecially good for the descriptions of the 
educational system and the social organization. 


Hoke, Clement N. 43 

4% fhe Lembas of north@rn Rhodesia, a study of 
their customs and beliefs, London, Harrap, 

1931. ; 36/= 


An ethnographie account notable for the care 
with which it was prepered. 


Priberg, Jack Herbert. 
The Lango, a Nilotio tribe of Uganda. 
Lonfion, T.F.Unwin, 1923. 63/= 


A well-rounded othnogrephic study of the 

Lango (eastern province of Ugande) who are 
regarded as a very superiowi people. specially 
good for the material culture; lecking in 
physical anthropologicel data. 


Driberg, Jack Herbert. 
People of the small arrow. 4N,Y., Payson 
and Clarke, 1930. 3,90 


A non-technical, psychological study of the 
Didinga of the mountainous regions of the 
Sudan, by the first white man to visit them 
and an able observer. | 


Herskovits, Melville Jean. 
Dahomey; an ancient West African kingdom. 
Hele, Jed Augustin, 1938. 2vV6 12,090 


Based on six months of field work by the 

author and his wife, A staightforward, 

topical description of the culture. “Intended 
to provide material for those students of New 
World Negro culture who wish to know more fully 
the mode of life of the peoples from whom were 
drawn the ancestors of the Negroes who today 
inhabit the Americas." (Preface). "Provides 


the first adequate description of one of the 
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Hutton, John Henry. 

The Sema Wages, NeY.e, Macmillan, veo 
12,50 

' A competent anthropologist reports on the 
Sema Nacas, “in many weys the ‘most primitive’ 
of all the Naga tribes under British contol." 
Especially good for folklore and social or- 
gani zetion. 


dJunod, Henri Alexandre, | 
fhe life of a South African tribe. N.¥e, 
Macnillen, 191213. 2vs $.00 


A collection of ethnographic data by a Swiss 


missionary wib spent many years in South Africa. 
His familiarity with the people has produced an 


exceptionally strong and valuable book, 


Meek, Charlies “ingsley. 

A Sudanese kingdom; an ethnographical study 
of the Jukun-spesking peoples of Nigeria. 
London, K. Paul, 1931. 25/- 


A very thorough study of certain sections 
of the culture of these Best African people, 
concentrating on the non-technical aspects. 
"A comprehensive record and should prove in- 
valuable." (J.8.Wilson-Haffenden in Man. ) 


Mofolo, Thomase 

Ghaka, an historical romancesse. Tr. from 
the Sesuto by F. He Dutton. WeY., Oxford, 
1931. | $,00 


A arte dry of an historically important 
South jean chieftain, by a native of 
Basutolend. A combination of history, legend, 
and fiction -- but one giving “a startling 
insight into the thought processes of a people 
whose civilisation is entirely different from 
our own." (iM.d.Herskovits in the Nation. ) 
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Rettray, Robert Sutherland, 86 
Akan-Ashanti folketales. N.¥., Oxford, 
1950. ; 7.650 


This excellent and authentic collection preserves 
the idiom of the native tales in a remarkable 
manner. Phe author, perfectly familiar with the 
Ashanti people took the stories in the native 
tongue, and this is a careful translation. 


Rattray, Robert Sutherland, 87 
Ashanti. Oxford, Nelo, Oxford, 1923. 7.00 


The earliest of Mr. Rattray's studies of this 
important African people. It is a beginning 
and an outline of the Ashanti, and perhaps the 
least important of the several studies as a 
scientific contribution, but the most useful 
for the beginning student. 


Rattray, Robert Sutherland. 88 
Ashanti law and constitution. 8.Ye, Oxford, 
1929. 8.50 


Another creditable study by this excellent 
observer, 


Rattray, Robert Sutherland. 89 
Reli gion and art in Ashanti. NeY., Oxford, 
1927. 10,00 


Taken together, the four Rattray studies make 
an almost complete monograph on the Ashanti and 
a model of carefulness,. 


Richards, Audrey Tsebel. 90 
Hunger and work in a savage shh a functional 

study of nutrition among the southern Bantu. ith 

a preface by Professor Bb. Malinowskie London, 

Routledge, 1932. 10/6 


Deals with foods and their utilization rather 
than with hunger and work as the titie implies. 
South Africa; and much functionali sm. 
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Rodd, Francis James Rennell. : 91 
People of the veil; being an account of the 

habits, organization, and history of the wandering 

Tuareg tribes which inhabit the mountains of Air 

or Ashen in the Gentral Sahara. N.¥., Macmillan, 

1926. ; 12,00 


A well-presented account. 


Roscoe, John. | . 92 
The Baganda; an account of their native customs 
and beliefs. NeYe, Macmillan, igil. 5.00 


"Easily the most important contribution to the 
field" -of the Uganda;, (American Anthropolo- 
gist.) Deals principally with the social, 
political, and religious life. 


Roscoe, Johne , 93 
The Bakitar@ or Banyoras the first part of the 
report of the Mackie ethnological expedition 
to Central Africa. WNeYe, Macmillan, 1923. 
8,00 


Roscoe, John. 94 
fhe Banyankole; the second part of the report 

of the Mackie ethnological expedition to Central 

Africa. N.Y¥., Macmillan, 1923. 5,00 


An excellent observer reports on two related 
peoples of central East Africa. Straight 
ethnolgraphye 


Schapera, Isaac, ede 95 
The Bantu-speaking tribes of South Africa; 

an ethnokraphical survey. London, Routledge, 

1937. 2i/- 


An important general treatise on the several 
tribes of this area. The work was done by 
several South African experts and carefully 
assembled by the editor. The only recent, 
general work on the Bantu; and a good one. 
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Talbot, Percy aneury. 100 
Tribes of the Niger delta; their religions and 
customs. London, SeP.C.K., 1932. 18/- 


The author brings together notes recorded during 
the years 1914-16. Contains very little in the - 
way of interpretation by the author, most of the 
work consisting of descriptions and remarks in 
the words of the natives themselves. 


Torday, Bmil. 101 
On the trail of the Bushongo. Philadelphia, 
Bbppincott, 1925. 5.00 
An expert observer and experienced field worker 
in the African Congo describes a typical central 
african people, the Bushongo, or Bakuba, of the 
Sankuru river valley (southern Belgin Congo. ). 
Weeks, John H. 102 
Anong Congo cannibals. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1913. 3200 
In spite of its sensational title, this is 
certainly one of the best among the earlier 
works on central Africa. The author lived 
in the Congo for 30 years before writing. 
See also item $19. 
AMERICA 
Beckwith, Martha Warren. 103 


Black roadways; a study of Jamaican folk life. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina press, 
ig29. , $.00 


A carefully synthesized study -- the result of 
a long fieid investigation by a famous folk- 
lorist. One of the few ethnographic accounts 
of New World Negroes. 


} 
> 


Crashing Thunder (Winnebago Indian). 108 
Autobiography of e Winnebago Indian, by Paul 

Radin, Berkeley, Calif., University of Galifor- 

nia press, 1920. (Its Publications in American 

archaeology and ethnology, v.16, noe7) 1.00 


This was the first "autobiography" book, pro- 
ducing a mild wave of imitations. Paul Kadin's 
is eminently successful in bringing out the 
intancible in ciltural attitudes, opinions, ete. 


DuBois, Cora Alice. 109 
Wintu ethnography. Berkeley, Calif., Univer- 

sity of Galifornia press, 1935. (Its Publica 

tions in American archaeology and ethnolory, ve36, 

no» 1) 1.76 


A somplete ethnographic description of a people 
living in the mountainous district north of 
the Sacramento Valley of California. 


Fletcher, Alice Cunningham. . 110 
The Omaha tribe, by Alice ¢. Fletcher and 
Francis LaFlesche. 
(In U.8. Bureau of American ethnology. Annual 
report, ve27, 1905/06. p.16-672.) 


The result of long research and an exceptional 
collaboration (LaFlesche was a member of the 
Qmaha tribe), which is perhaps one of the best 
monographs on @ particular American tribe. 

Rich in material on the mysterious and esoteric 
phases of Plains culture, 


Freuchen, Peter. Lil 
Bskimo. Tr. by Ae Pe Macrker-Hranden and Elise 
Branden. N.Y., HeLiveright, 1931. 3.00 


A novel of Eskimo life by a member of Rasmussen's 
fifth Thule expedition. "Wothing short of a 
major achievement in two fields: ethnography and 
belles lettres." (Howard Becker in the Annals 

of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 
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Goddard, Pliny Harle. . 
Indians of the Northwest coast. N.Y., 


Anerican museum press, 1924. American 
museum of natural history. Handbook series, 
no.10) 075 


A museum guide that serves es a concise summary. 
Especially useful for its simplified map and dis- 
tribution analysis. Emphasizes material culture, 


Goddard, Pliny Earle. | 
Indians of the Southwest. N.Y., American 


museum press, 1927. (American museum of 
natural history.e Handbook series, no.2 (3d 
ede )) Py) 


Another useful summery. Emphasizes distri-~ 
bution end material eulture, Almost too 
simplified for the university student. 


Herskovits, Melville Jean, 
Life in a Haitian valley. N.¥-, Knopf, 
1937. 4000 


A rigorously seientific account intended to 
counteract the effect of certain recent sen- 
sational accounts of Haitian life realized 
to be ludicrously false by anyone who has 
ever seen Haiti end her people. "Not only 
the best book on Haiti, it is more than that. 
It is proof that a careful and sympathetic 
ethnological study of any people is richer 
and more interesting than lurid verbal snap 
shots assembled with an eye to their sensa- 
tional appeal." (Ruth Benedict in Books. ) 


Herskovits, Melville Jean, 

Rebel destiny; among the Bush negroes of 
Dutch Guiana, by Med. and Frances $. Hersko- 
vits. N.Yeo, MoGraw, 1934, 3200 


A reliable account of the civilization built 
by the descendants of runaway slaves in the 
heart of Dutch Guiana. Remarkable because it 
calls attention to the remarkable parallels 
with the cémplex oulture of West African 
Negroes. Useful to the student as the only 
trustworthy presentation of the civilization 
that has "reverted" to African tradition. 
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Jenness, Diamond. 116 
People of the twilight. N.Y, Macmillan, 
1928. 3.00 


A narrative account of a twoeyear visit among 
the Eskimos by & non-anthropologist. Easy to 
read. 


Lesser, Alexander. 117 
Pavmee ghost dance handgame; a study of cul- 

tural change. Ne¥., Columbia university press, 

1933. (Columbia university. Contributions 

to anthropology, vel6) 4,00 


The development of an important Pawnee ceremony 
down to its almost complete present-day degenere=- 
tion into the Hand Game. “The most important 
acculturation study that has appeared upon the 
subject of the rites and ceremonies of an Ameri-~ 
can Indian tribe." (Margaret Mead in the Annals 
of the American Academy...) 


Lewie, Robert Harry. 118 


The Crow Indians. WeY., Farrar, 1935. 4.00 


An excellent overview of this important Plains 
tribe by one of the world's great anthropolo- 
gists and a student of the Crow of 25 years 
duration. A well-rounded picture. 


Morgan, Lewis Henry. 119 
League of the fio-dé-no-sau-nee, or Iroquois. 
Yew ed. NoYeo, Dodd, 1904, 7.50 


A classic in early American anthropological 
investigations. Certainly the one ethnogra~ 
phic treatise that has been the most quoted 
by the layman for decades, 


Parsons, Slsie Worthington Clews, ed. 120 


American Indian life, by several of its students; 
ed. by Elsie Clews Parsons. NeY., Be. Huebsch, 
1922. 10.00 


A collection of fictional and popular studies 
of several indian tribes, each written by 

the anthropologist most faniliar with the 
people he writes about. 100% authentic. 
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Parsons, Elsie Worthington Clews. 121 
Mitla, town of souls. Chicago, University 

of Chicago press, 1936, (University of 

Chicazo Publications in Prane pene! Ethno- 

logy series. ) 4.00 


A study of the ee LN a culture of the 
inhabitants of Mitle in southwestern Mexico. 
Dr. Parsons lived and intimately participated 
for three years in the culture she convincingly 
describes. 


Radin, Paul. : 122 
The story of the American Indian. Garden 
city, N.Y., Garden city publishing co., 1937. 
1.39 


This “pot-boiler" was not intended to contri- 
bute to anthropological research, but it serves 
well the beginning student as an introduction. 


Radin, Peul. 123 
The Winnebaro tribe. 
(In %.S. Bureau of Anerican ethnology. Annual 
report, v.37, 1915/16. p.35-560.) 


A well-rounded ethnography by a leading American 
anthropologist who had worked with the Winnebago 
for nearly 20 years. 


Redfield, Zobert. 124 
 Tepoztlan, a Mexican village. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago press, 1930. (The Uni- 

versity of Chicago Publications in anthropology. 
Ethnolory series) 3.00 


The first modern and thorough investigation 
of a typical Mexican village, by a careful 
investigstor. 


Reichard, Gladys Amanda. 125 
Spider woman; a stody of Navaho weavers and 


Dr. Reichard of Barnard College spends her 
summers anong the Wavaho where she has learned 
the art of weaving Navaho rugs from three 
native women. In the process she learned much 
of the intimate details of their tribal life. 
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Roth, Walter Edmund. 126 
An introductory study of the arts, crafts, and 
customs of the Guiana Indians. 
(In U.S. Bureau.of American ethnology. Annual 
report, v.38, 1916/17. p.23~745) 


A poorly done study of the indians of British 
Guiana, but the only general work that exists. 
Even ths beginning student can separate the 
chaff from the wheat. 


Speck, Frank Gouldsmith. 127 
Naskapi, the savage hunters of the Labrador 

peninsula. Norman, University of Oklahoma 

press, 1935. (The civilization of the American 

Indian ) 3.50 


"No ethnologist living is better qualified 
than is Dr. Speck to interpret to us the 
Naskapi. For nearly three decades he has been 
in close personal touch with the natives of 
southern, eastern, and central Labrador... 

A distinguished contribution to technical 
ethnology.* (J.iM.eCooper in the Annals of the 
American Academy...) ne 


Spier, Leslie. 128 
Klamath ethnography. Berkeley, Galif., Uni- 

versity of California press, 1930. (Uni versity 

of California Publications in American archae- 

ology and ethnology, v.30) 4.00 


A well-presented report on this highly complex 
Northwest Coast indian society by an experienced 
observer. 


Spier, Leslie. 129 
The Yuman tribes of the Gila river. Chicago, 

The University of Chicago press, 1935. (University 

of Chicago Publications in anthropology. kthno- 

logical series) 4.00 


A careful, exhaustive study of the people of 
southwestern Arizona. 
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Stevenson, Matilda Coxe Evans. 
The Zuni Indians; their coahs lees.” esoteric 
fraternities, and ceremonies. 


(In U.S. Bureau of American ethnology. Annual 


report, Ve25, pel-634, ) 


This is the only one of hundreds of accounts 
of the Zuni that is good for ethnographic 


study. 


-Whiffin, Thomas. 


‘The north-west Amazons. London, Constable, 
1915. 12/6 


This is the only study of the Anazons. The 
territory presents an almost impossible situ- 

ation in which to work and few ethnographers 
have tackled the job successfully. 


Wissler, Clark. 

The American Indian, an introduction to the’ 
anthropology of the new world... 3d ed. WeYe, 
Oxford, 1938, 3.75 


"This 3d edition merks the 20th year of a 
period during which this work has been the 
standard summary description and book of 
reference on its sub ect.” (American 


Journal of Sociolog "Some passages still 
Tdate’ the book." bert Redfield in 


Anerican Journal of Sofiolopy. 


Wissler, Clark, 

North Anerican Indians of he plains. 53d ed. 
NeYe, 19276 (Anerican museum of natural 
history. Handbook series no. 1.) »78 


A small volume issued as a guide to the cole 
lections at the American Museunehas proved to 
be much more than that. It sans up and inter- 
prets with remarkable clearness the snthro~ 
pology of the Plains Indians and relgates it 
to that of other American groups, 
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Batchelor, John 134 
The Ainu of Japan. N.¥., Revell, 1892. 1.50 


Devoted to a mysteriously isolated people of 
north Japanese islend. Languarze, culture, and 
physical form are strange to their neighbors. 


Bogoras, Vladimir Germanovich. 145 
The Chuckchee. NsYe, American museum of 

natural history, 1904-1909. 3 pts. in 4v. 

(Memoir of the Anerican museum of natural history, 

Vell) Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 

expedition, v.7. 16.20 


The Jesup North Pacific expedition, organized 

in great detail to make extensive study of the 
peoples on both the American and Asiatic sides 
of Bering Strait, uncovered some remarkable _ 
facts about related peoples on both continents. 
Perhaps the best, and certainly the most impor=- 
tant ethnorraphically, is this study of the 
Chuekchee, an isolated (recially, linguistically, 
and culturally) people at the extreme eastern 
point of the Asiatic continent. 


Czaplicka, Marie Antoinette. 136 
Aboriginal Siberia, a study of social anthro- 
polory. Ne¥e, Oxford, 1914. 5,60 


A "painstaking compilation. by an enthusiastic 
novice" (Robert Lowie in the American Anthro- 
logist). .The author, however, had the ad- 
vantage of knowing much of the languages, and 
her work serves as useful reference for an 

area not otherwise described, 


Jochelson, Viedimir Ilich. 137 
The Koryak. N.Y¥., Stechert, 1905-08. 

(Memoir of the Anerican museum of natural history, 

velO) 2V 6 22200 


thy 
a. 


“The Koryak are neighbors to the Chuckchee of 
northeastern Siberia, his is another of the 
remarkable monographs of the Jesup North 
Pacific expedition. ) 
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Millis, James Philip. 
The Ao Nagas; with a foreword by Henry Balfour. 
NeY., Macmillan, 1926. 10.00 


A Baptist missionary, who lived among the Ao 
Negas (Assam, N.E. British India) from 1917- 
1924, presents a rather thorough picture of 
their domestic Mie, laws and social organi- 
gation, religion, folklore, and language. 
Uneven, but useful for its ethnographic data, 


Rivers, Willian Halse Rivers. 
The Todas, NeYe, Macmillen, 1906. 6.50 


A classic among the earlier ethnographic stu- 
dies. Describes with readableness this famous 
and unusual polyandrous people of central 
India who numbered only 800 (in 1905), but 
who present unexpectedly complex kinship and 
totemic systems, 


Selignan, Charles Gabriel. 

The Veddas, by C.G. and BeZ. Seligman. With 
a chapter by A. Mendis Gunasekara. WNeY., Put- 
nam, 1911. (Cambridge archaeological and 
ethnological series) 5.00 


The Veddas of Ceylon have served for 100 


years as a sort of stock example of a “primitive 


people.” This account is the only scientific 
or even accurate one available, 


AUSTRALIA 


Ashley-Montagu, Montague Francis. 

Coming into being anong the Australian abori- 
gines; a study of the procreative beliefs of the 
native tribes of Australia. London, Routledge, 
1937. 21/=. 


Done in the "functionalist" mamner, this Ph.D. 
thesis (Columbia) is most valuable for its 
analysis of the cultural attitudes and explana- 
tions associated with birth and procreation, an 


important anthropological question in those parts 


of Australia and Melanesia where the two life 
events are not recognized as having a causal 
relationship. 
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Fison, Lorimer. 

Kemilaroi and Kurnai.e Group-marriage and 
relationship, and marriage by elopement, dram 
chiefly from the usage of the Australian abori- 
gines. By Lorimer Fison and A.W. Howitt. 
Melbourne, G. Robertson, 1880. 


An old-school account of the social relation- 


ships in Australia, done in the spirit of 
Lewis H. Morgan. Beyond the somewhat naive 
theorizing, the data is good, largely because 
the people were observed before white accul- 
turation had extensively altered traditional 
practices. 


Spencer, Baldwin. 

The Arunta; a study ef a stone age people, 
by Sir B. Spencer and the late F.J. Gillen. 
London, Macmillan, 1927. 36/= 


An Australian specialist writes on this often 
discussed people. One of the stendard works 
on Central Australian people and probably the 
pest. ~ 


Thomas, Northcote Whitridge. 
Natives of Australia. London, Gonstable, 
1906. 6/- 


A very general work; good for a summary. 
OCEANIA 


Armstrong, Wallace Edwin. 
Rossel Island; an ethnological study. N.Y, 
Maemillen, 1928. 6.00 


Of a Melanesian people whose complex economic 
system has long been the subject of ethnolo- 
gical controversy. 
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Barton, Roy Franklin. 146 
Ifugao law. Berkeley, University of Califor- 

mia press, 1919. (University of California 

Publications in dmerican archaeology and ethno- 

logy, ¥.15,no.4) 2.00 


Barton, Roy Franklin. 147 
Ifugao economics, Berkeley, University of 

California press, 1922. (University of Galifor~- 

nia Publications in A&acrican archeasology and 

ethnology, v.15, no.5) 1.00 


The author hes had many years of intimate 
lmowledge of this Philippine people. The 
two are companion volumes. 


Blackwood, Beatrice. 148 
Both sides of the Buka Passage; an ethno- 

graphic study of the social, sexual, and eco- 

nomic questions in the north-western Solomon 

Islands. NeYe, Oxford, 1935. 12.00 


The Melanesian people of the Isiand of Buka 
and of the north coast of the Island of Bougain- 
ville. "...unusually well organized; the bulk 
merely reflects the richness of the contents." 
(Ralph Linton in the Amorioan Anthropologist. ) 


Buck, Peter lienry. 149 
Semoan material culture, by Te Rangi Hiroa 

(P.eHe Buck). Honolulu, Haweii, The Museun, 

1930. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 

75) ee OO 


A remarkably detailed description of the material 
culture of these adwanced people. The 338 text 
illustrations add considerable value to this 
permanent reference work. 


Codrington, Robert Henry. 150 
The Melanesians: studies in their anthropology 
and folkelore. N.Y¥., Oxford, 1891. 5.35 


A standard work on the Melanesiang. Very 
useful for reference. 
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Cole, Fay Cooper. 151 
The wild tribes of the Davao district, Min- 

denao. CGhicago, Field museum of natural history, 

1913. (Its Publications, no.170. Anthropo- 

logical series, v.12,n0.2) 3.00 


An ethnography of an important people of the 
Philippines, 


Deacon, Arthur Bernard. 152 
 WMalekula, a vanishing people in the New Hebrides. 
London, Routledge, 1934. 42/~ 


The result of many years of careful observation. 
Largely devoted to the social organization and 
the attendant rites. 


Férth, Raymond Willian. 153 
We, the Tikopia; a sociological study of 

kinship in primitive Polynesia. NeY., Aneri-~ 

ean book company, 1936. 6.00 


Family life and kinship in Tikopa (east of the 
British Solomon Islands), where kinship reaches 
a new high in complexity and religious impor- 
tance. Uneven, but the material on social 
organization is accurately presented. 


Fortune, Reo Franklin. 154 
Sorcerers of Dobu; the social anthropolohy of the 

Dobu islanders of the western Pacific. NeYe, 

Dutton, 1932. 6.00 


A permanent contribution to Melanesian ethno- 
logy. ‘The Dobu islanders (eastern New Guinea) 
have a cultural preoccupation with witchcraft 
and evil influences which is found in few other 
areas, and the book represents, therefore, a 
reference work on a cultural pattern having 
this emphasis. 


Gifford, Edwerd Winslow. 

Tongan society. Honolulu, Hawaii, The 
Museum, 1929. (Berenice P. Bishop. museum. 
Bulletin 61) 4,00 


A sareful observer describes the social orani- 
zation and so much of the religion as relates 
to it in this highly complex and advanced 
Polynesian people. Contains a long genealo- 
gical table of the royal family. 


Hendy, Edward Smith Craighill. 

Polynesian religion. Honolulu, Hewaii, 
The Museum, 1927. (Bererice P. Bishop museun. 
Bulletin 34.) 


A careful study intended "to present as simply 
‘as possible an interpretive exposition of the 
essential elements of belief and practice 
characteristic of the ancient worship of the 
Polynesian peoples." Authentic, and especially 


good for the exposition of underlying philosophy. 


Ivens, Walter George. 
Melanesians of the southeast Solomon Islands. 
London, K. Paul, 1927. 30/« 


Discovered $00 years ago, much of the Solomon 
Islands “still awaits competent authropolo-~ 
ghoal investigation." (Reymond Firth in Man. ) 
Dr. Ivens has rescued fron oblivion much of 
the islands’ decaying culture in this excellent 
ethnography. 


Jenness, Diamond. 

The northern d'intrecasteaux, by D. Jenness 
and the late Rev. A. Ballentyne. N.Y., Oxford, 
1921. 4.20 


Report on an expedition to the northérn part 
of the D'Entrecasteaux Archipelago, off 
southeastern New Guinea. The co-author spoke 
the language, and the study carries the un- 
mistakable imprint of careful and accurate 
investi gation. 
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Lewis, Albert B | 
Ethnology of Melanesia. Chicago, Neld 

museun of naturel history, 1932. (Its 

Guide series, no.5) 1.76 


“One of the best museum guide-books it has 


ever been my good fortune to read." (Robert 


He Lowie in the dmerican Anthropologist. ) 
A splendid sumary. 


Loeb, Edwin Meyer. | 
Sumatra; its history and people. Vienna, 
Institut fur volkerkunde der Universitat Wien, 
1935. 2 pts.in lv. (Wiener beitrige zur 
kulturgesechichte und linguistik des Dnstitutes 
fiir vdlkerkunde der Universitat Wien, v.3) 
Van Riemsdycks 6.00 


A general account emphasizing cultural changes 


in recent ears. 


Malinowski, Bronislew. 


Argonsuts of the western Pacific; an account | 
of native enterprise and adventure in the archi- 
pelagoes of Melanesian New Guinea, W.¥-e, Dutton, 
1922. 8.00 


Specialized study of the “kula” ring, or trading 
system of the Trobriand islanders (east of New 


Guinee). Shows how closely other aspects of 
culture can tie inte the element that is the 
traditional tribal preoccupation -- in this 
case an overbalanced, inconvenient, and very 
complex economic system. 


Malinowski, Bronislaw. 


Coral gardens and their magic; a study of the 
methods of tilling the soil and of agricultural 
rites in the Trobriand islands. WeY., American 
book COe, 1935-6 2V6 8.00 


One of the few modern works giving a compre~ 


hensive view of the whole agricultural set-up 


of a primitive community. 
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Mead, Margaret. 163 
Coming of age in Semoas a psychological study 


; of primitive youth for western civilisation. 
N.e¥., Morrow, 1928. 3.00 
ci Deals with the conscious and unconscious 


leerning of their culture by adolescent gZirls 
in Samoa. A perfect piece of field methodo- 
logy, but the conclusions are debated in higher 
enthropological circles. An example of the work 
of the "functional" school in America. 


Mead, Margaret. 164 
Growing up in New Guinea; a comparative study 
of primitive education. N.6Y., Morrow, 1930 : 
$.50 
A non-technical treatment of the educational 
process of the younger child in a primitive 
community. The setting is Manus, one of the 
admiralty group, north of New Guinea, and the 
author is one of the best field workers in 
4merican anthropology. 


Mead, Margaret. 165 
Sex and temperament in three primitive sccicties. 
NeYs, We Morrow & Cos, 1935. 


By means of close study of three New Guinea 
tribes, the Arapesh, the Mundugumor, and the 
fechambuli, the author advanees and suppwkts 
her theory that the so-called masculine and 
feminine characteristics are not based on 
fundamental sex differences but upon the cul- 
tural traits of societies. 


Mead, Margaret. 166 
Social organization of Manua. Honolulu, Hawaii, 

fhe Museum, 1950. (Bernice P. bishop museum. 

Bull,76) ; Ze 

4a analysis of the socialsystem of this Poly- 

nesian people considered in terms of “cultural 

dyuemiecs” of the "functional" school of Mali- 

nowski and Radeliffe-Browns. . 
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Powdermaker, Hortense 167 
life in Lesu; the study of a Melanesian 
Society in New Ireland... N.Y., Norton, 1933. 
4.00 


‘ e 
Dr. Powlermaker, the first ethnologist to 
visit Lesu (east coast of New Ireland, Bis- 
mark archipelago) settled down for nearly a 
year on terms of friendship with the natives. 
The picture presented is well-rounded, sccord« 
ing to the manner of the "functional" anthro- 
polozist. 


Radeliffe-Brown, Alfred Reginald. 168 
The Andaman islanders... We¥e, Meemillan, 
1922. 12.50 


The University of Chicago disciple of Professor 
Malinowski and local promulgeator of the “funce 
tional" school of methodology writes en excellent 
account of this Melanesian people, The intro- 
duction provides the student with a good state- 
ment of method of this "sehool", 


Skeat, Walter William. 169 
Malay magic, being an introduction to the folk+ 

lewe and popular religion of the Malay peninsula, 

Nate, Macmillan, 1900, 6.50 


A good general introduction to non-material © 
Maley eulture by the femous etymologist. Drigwm 
largely from material published elsewhere, it 
presents very little original matter, Has the 
merit of recording observetions made prior to 
extensive European contact. 


Willians, FP. Be 170 
The Papuans of the Trans-fly. Oxford, Clarendon 
press, 1936. __ 30/~ 


A detailed ethnographic account of the Keraki 
tribes of the Moreland District of (British) 
Papua, a rarely visited section in one of the 
most unpleasant areas of the habitable globe. 
The country end the people have suffered little 
foreign and no direct missionary influence, and 
thus present unspoiled material for the student 
of primitive cultures. 
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9 Williamson, Robert Wood, 171 
The Mafulu mountain people of British New 
Guinea. With an introduction by Ae GC, Haddon. 
Neko, Macmillan, 1912. 4.50 


Treats only a portion of the large and eth- 
«5 nologically very difficlut island of New 
Guines, The generalizations of this work 
are based on the careful investigations of 
Drs Haddon as well as the author's. Filis 
on important gap in Melanesian ehhnography. 
(Man. ) 


LINGUISTICS AND PRIMITIVE LANGUAGES 


Boes, Franze 172 
Handbook of dAacrican Indian languages... 
Washington, Gov, print. off., 1911-22. 2v. 
(U.S. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 
> 40, pts.1-2) Oe). 


Invaluable in any study of American Indian 
languages, and useful for answering many 
more general ethnographic questions. 


Jespersen, Jens Otto Harry. 173 
Language; its nature, men enerers? and origins 
NeYe, Holt, 1928. 4.00 


Stendard work on lingu&stics not from the 
» anthropological point of view. Excellent for 
en approach to phonetics. — 


Laguna, Grace Mead de Andrus. 174 
Speech, its function and development. Hew 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1927. 5200 


Psychological treatment of the social nature 
of speech. Good as long as it describes the 
a gei- function of speech, but hindered in 
its usefulness by a theory which deduces 
© speech from animal cries. 
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* Sapir, Edward. . . 175 
Langage, an introduction to the study of 
speech. WN.Y¥., Harcourt, 1921. 1.75 


An inquiry into the function and form of 
the arbitrary system of symbolism that we 
term language. Certainly the best guide 
and textbook for the beginner in anthropo- 
logical linguistics, by the final linguis- 
tics authontty in America today. Required 
reading for beginning students. 


Boule, Marcellin. 179 
Fossil mang elements of human pelaeontology. 

frans. from the French. Edinburgh, Oliver 

and Boyd, 1923. 36/- 


The development of physical form by a French 
skeptic. One of the best one-volume works 
on the subject. Students find it readable 
and thoroughly enjoyable, 


Westermann, Diedrich. 

Practical phonetics for students of African 
languages, by D. Westermann and Ide ¢. Ward. 
NeYo, Oxford, 1933, 3.00 


A very useful handbook of general phonetics 
by 2a femous Africanist and a welletrained 
phonetician. Contesins much that pertains 
particularly to African peculiarities but 
which is frequently omitted in most books on 
phonetics. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND PREHISTORY 


Andersson, Johan Gunnar, 
Children of the yellow earths studies in pre- 
historic Chinae N.Y., Macmillan, 1934. 6,50 


A popular account of a member of recent archae- - 
ological discoveries of the author, which gives 
the student a rather general though fragmentary 
picture of the prehistoric scene in the Far East. 


Begouen, Max, 
Bisons of clay, by 8X» Lb. Duffus, Longnons, 
1926, 2200 


Another novel of prehistory. Wot as good as 
Schopfer's, but has a stronger emphasis on 
paleolithic culture and art. . 


Burkitt, Miles Crawford. 

Our early ancestors; an introduction of meso- 
lithic, neolithic and copper age cultures in 
Europe and adjacent regions. WeYe, Macnililan, 
1926. 2050 


A good general treatment, in readable language, 
of the period of prehistory following the pale- 
olithic. There are faw good texts for this 
period, and this is one of wide acceptance. 
Excellent plates. 
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Burkitt, Miles Crawford 

Prehistory; a study of early cultures in Europe 
and the Mediterranean basin. 2d ede eYo, 
Macmillen, 1925, . 11.00 


another readable general account for the area 
indicateds 


Burkitt, Miles Grawfddds 
South Africa's past in stone and paint. Wee, 
Macmillan, 1928, 200 


The best of the few available general works on 
the early prehistory of South Africae. A cone 
nected account almost wholly archaeological. 


Ghilde, Vere Gordons. 
The bronze age. NeYs, Macmillan, 1950, 5,50 


The best work on the later period of European 


prehistory. Its arrangenent mekes it manage- 
able for the layman. 


Childe, Yere Gordon. 


fhe dawn of Buropean civilisation. Ne¥., Kuoopf, 


1925. (Half-titles The history of civilisation) 
6-00 
A formidebly convincing presentation of the 


theory that the cerly Mediterranean civilization 


resulted from a chance mingling of post-ice age 
people with a remnant of pre-ice age people 
strended in Mesopotamia, Crete, ete. 


Childe, Vere Gordon. 
The most ancient east; the oriental prelude to 


European prehistorye NeYe, Knopf, 1928. 5.00 


Deals mainly with the prehistory (down to 3000 
B.C.) of the Mile Valley and Mespotania, Pro- 
vides en introduction to the little known eul- 
ture of the Indus Valley. The best short-cut 

treatment of the subject. 
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Creel, Herrlee Glessner. 186 
The birth of Ghina. N.Y., John Day, 1936, 3.75 


A “compaet, meaty book which will make an instan- 
tansous appeal to all anthropologists with Asiatic 
interests.” (American Anthropologist.) Covers — 
the period 1400-600 B.0., roughly, the Chinese 
PrONnZe 42% 


Glock, Waldo &. | 187 
Principles and methods of tree-ring analysis, 

Wahington, Carnegie institution, 1937. (Carnegie 

institution of Washineton. Publication no. 486.) 


fhe most coaprehensive study of the fairly recent 
method of using tree-ring series for dating 
archaeologicel sites in the American Southwest. 


Howerd, Edger Be. sat | 188 
Evidence of early man in North America. Phile- 

delphis, University Museum, 1935, (Museym journal 

reprint, Ve24, N0.2=3% 1.50 


fhe results of six years of field, laboratory, 
and library work on the question of early man in 
America, An analysis of all available data. 


Joyee, Thomas Athol. 189 
South American arm agology; an introduction to 

the archaeology of the South American continent 

with special reference to the early history of 

Pere NeYe, Macmillan 1912. 5.00 


fhe best general work on the pre-Spanish people 
of South Ameri cae 


MaoCurdy, George Grante | 190 
Humen origins; a manual of prehistorye Nee, 
Appleton, 19244 2V6 10,00 


Comprehensive treatment of prehistory with an 
emphasis on artefacts rather than physical de- 
velopment. The best available wrk for English 
readers. Splendid illustrations and a helpful 
glossary. 


Means, Philip Ainsworth. _ 
Ancient civilizations of the Andes. WNeYe, 
C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 7250 


*A well-documented and copiously illustrated 
pook... The picture of Ince social life that 
Mr. Meens. reproduces from the old chroniclers 
is familiar, but his account probebly super 
cedes the older summaries." Ruth Benedict in 
Books. 


Morgen, Jacques Jean Marie de, 

Prehistoric manese We¥e, Knopf, 1924. 
The history of givi lization). 5-00 
An experienced archaeologist presents a value 
able synthesis of prehistoric man. 


Olmstead, Albert Ten Lycks 
History of Palestine and Syria to the Mace- 
donian conquest. N.¥s, Seribner's, 1931. 7.50 


The early history of this region provides an 
important link in the prehistory of Asia Minor 
and the Mediterranean region in general, ex- 
pleining meny archaeological mysteries, Oln- 
stead's treatment is especially good for this 
purpose; much of his material is drawn from 
recent archaeological investigations. 


Osborn, Henry Fairfieldse | 

Men of the old stone agess. Sd Odes. ret 
Seribner's, 1919. (Hitcheoek lectures oft 
University of California, 1914) 5-00 


Peake, Harold John Edward. 

Apes & men, by Harold Peake and Herbert John 
Fleure.e. Wew Haven, Yale University press, 
1927. (Their The Borridors of time, I) 2.00 


First of a series of 8 volumes summorizing 

the early evolution of Buropean culture. 
Sprightly presentations of prehistory in small 
and closely illustrated volumes, conteining a 
‘wealth of facts and providing serviceable hand- 
books for students, The first volume presents 
the mass of details uncovered by scientific ree 
search is presented in a clear and understend- 
ing wey in a marvel of condensation. 
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Peake, Harold Hohn Edward, | 

Hunters and artists, by Herold Peake end Herbert 
John Fleure. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1927. (Their The Gorridors of time, II) 2.00 


Sketohes the development of ancient Buropean 
culture prior to the discovery of methods of 
food production. 


Peake, Harold John Sdward, 

Peasant & potters, by Harold Peake and Herbert 
John Fleure. Wew Haven, Yale university press, 
1927. (Their fhe corridors of time, II1 2200 


The third cultural stage in men's Buropean devel- 
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opments the beginnings of agriculture and industry. 
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Peake, Harold John Edward. 

Priests & Kings, by Harold Peake and Herbert 
John Fleure. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1927. (Their The corridors of time, IV). | 2.00 


Continuss the series through the period of the 
rise of @ymasties and an organized priesthood. 


Peake, Harold John Edward. 

The steppe & the sown, by Harold Peake and 
Herbert John Pleure. Wew Haven, Yale university 
press, 1928, (Their The corridors of time, V) 

2.00 


Covers the period from 2600 to 2200.5.C,. when 
the nomad hordes of the Russian steppes moved 
southward to raid and conquer the empire of 
Ser gone 


Schopfer, Jean, 
, Phe end of a wrld, by Claude Anet pseud, . 
‘tans. from the French. WNeYe, AsAsKnopf, 1927. 


A novel of prehistoric man, fhe facts are 
drawm accurately from recent discoveries of 
Cro~Magnon man of the late paleolithic, and the 
story is by no means to be classed among the 
usual fanciful stories of Stone Age men. And 
excellent short cut to accurate paleolithic 
information. 
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Shetrone, Henry Clyde, 201 
fhe mound builders; a reconstruction of the 

life of a prehistoric dnerioan TACO,se+ NeYa, 

Appleton, 19530, 750 | 


The only eeneral re on the prehistoris 
Indians of middle-4merica. Especially good 
for its illustrations. 


Thompson, John Eric. 202 
fhe civilisation of the Mayasess 2d ed. 

Chisago, Field museum of neturel history, 1952. 

(Field museum of natural history. Anthropology 

leaflet 25) 260 


An excellent account, written for the general 
reader, 


Thompson, John Brice 203 
Mexico before Cortez; an account of daily life, 

religion, and ritusl of the Aztecs and kindred. 

peoples, .¥.jScribner’s, 1933. 2250 


A comprehensive and descriptive account of the 
ethnology of pre-Hispanic Mexico that fills a 
longcefelt want. 


wollte, Ruth Otis Sawtell. 204 
Primitive hearths in the Pyrenees; the story 

of a summer's exploration in the haunts of pre- 

historic man, by Ruth Sertell and Ida Treat, 

WeYe, Appleton, 1927. $e00 


A non-technical account of two enthusiestic 
female “diggers” in the Violet cave in the 
Pyrenees. The information is accurate and 
the story conveys the “spirit of the erchae- 
Ologi st. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY — 


3 


peresg, JACQUCBe 205 


Raccs a study in modern superstition, Nels, 


Harcourt  °1987 250 


A study of the development of race thinking 

and race prejudices during the last 150 years. 
“Though based on research, the book is intend- 
ed for the general educated reader." (Preface) 
"Yr. Bargun's volume is one of the most origin- 

al books about race I have read in many years 

ana must be given a place in the front rank of 
studies of what he so actly terms 'race-think- 
ing'." Me Je Herskovits in the Nation, a 


Baur, Erwin. , | 206 
Human heredity, Sugen Fischer, and Fritz Lenz. 
franslated by Eden and Cedar Paul, ieYo, 


Macmillan, 1931. 8.00 


Enclish trenslation of an important German 
treatises, "Dr. Baur sketches the general theory 
of variation and heredity, Drs Fischer desoribes 
the racial differences in mankind, and Dr. Leng 
writes -on inherited diseases, om methods, and on 
the inheritence of intellectual gifts.“ Spectator. 


Buxton, Leonard Halford Dudley. 207 
The peoples of Asiaeses Wes, AeAe Knopf, 1925. _ 
(The history of civilization Historical othnologr i) 
5 \ 


The only general work availeble that covers ade- 
quately the physical form of Asiatic races. 
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Deniker, Joseph. 

The races of mans an outline of anthropolozy 
and ethnography. London, W. Sootts; U.Y., 
Scribner’, 1900. (The @ ntemporary science 
series) | | , 1.50 


dn older text-book of anthropégozy, present- 
ing a summarized description 6f the physical 
and cultural of resieal groups throughout the 
world. Although timaed to the evolutionary 
ideas of 50 years ago, theoretical discussion 
is at a minimun, and the student will find 
its presentation of data both useful and con- 
venient. 


East, lidwar a Murr aye 
Heredity and human affairs. N.Y., Scribner's, 


1927. 52509 


A statement of the school of “biglogical deter- 
minism", regarded by American anthropology as 
the “horrible example*® of that variety of biase 
Useful as a vivid presentetion of this theory. 


Fishberg, Maurice. 
The Jewss a study of race and enviroment. 
Ne¥., Scribner's, 1911, (The Contemporary 


SGience series, ede by Havelock fllis) 2650 


The “result of anthropological, demographic, 
pathological, and sociological investigations 
of the Jews? (Preface) The investigations 
were carried on in New York city; 3000 Jews 
were studied; and emphasizes the physical 
heterogeneity of this religious group thet has 
long been known to anthropégacy but uniformly 
unknown to most of the rest of the intelligent 
world. The book is by far the best and most 
intelligent treatment of the subject available. 


Gregory, William King. 

Our face from fish to man; @ portrait gallery 
of our ancient ancestors and kinsfolk together 
with a concise history of our best features. 
NeY., Putnam, 1929, 4250 


A readable yet scientifically precise outline 
treatment of cranial evolution, For vivid 
graphics presentation, the illustrations are 
superb and offer a forceful introd:ction for 
the beginning student. 
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Haddon, Alfred Cort. 212 
The races of men and their distribution. NeYeo, 
Macmillan, 1925. 2450 


A simplified deseription of the main groups of 
man, arrenged according to the usual physical 
cheracteristics, and a short account of the 
probeble racial history of several areas. 


Herskovits, Melville Jean 213 
Acculturetiong the study of culture contact, . 
Wee, ds de fugustin, 1938, 2200 


The first general survey ard analysis in this 
field. Practical for its definition and assess 
ment of terms currently employed. Draws recent 
research materials. 


Herskovits, Melvilie Jean. 214 
The American negro; a study in racial crossing. 
NaYo, Knopf, 13286 1,75 


The best available non-technical treatment of 
the subject by an experte 


Herskovits, Melville Jean. 215 
Social selection and the formation of human 
types (In Human biology, vl, pse250-260, 1929) 


In which is shown how physicel characters are 
preserved or lost through the selective factors 
in matinge 


Hertz, Friederich Ottoe 216 
Race and civilization. WeYs, Macmillan, ere 
e 
A scholarly discussion of the whole social pro= 
blen of racial inequalities and contacts by a 
German scientist of the highest repute, The 
book deals what should have been the knock-out 
blow of the Nordic superiority myth. 
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Hooton, Bernest Albert. 629 
Up from the apes NeY., Macmillan, 1931, 5.00 =" " 


A popular sccount of human evolution and related 
questions of physical anthropology by Harvard's 
dean of anthropology. Written primerily for the 
educated layman, it does not presuppose any, 
knowledge of geolory, biology, anatomy, or anth-- 
ropologye 


Keith, Sir Arthur, : 216 
The antiquity of man. New and enl, ede Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1925. 2ve 10,00 
First issued in 1915, this standard work begins 
with Neolithic man and deseribes his emi-and his 
descendants’ physical fextures. The 189 illus~ 
trations are noteworthy, and the book serves the 
student as a reference work of almostlinitless 
possibilities. 
Keith, Sir Arthur. 219 
_ New discoveries relating to the antiquity of man. 
NeYe, Norton, 1931, 5-00 
Supplement to the author's Antiquity of man, dis- 
eussing the significant anthropological di scover= 
ies of the period 1925-1931, 
Reuter, Edward Byron : Z220 
The American race problem; 2 study of the Negro. 
Rev, ede Nate, TeYs Growell coe, 1935, (Crowell's 
social science series). 3-00 


First published in 1927, now brought up to date 
in the matter of statistical data and more recent 
race problems, this book has been for 12 years a 
professionally accepted statement of the problems 
occasioned by the Negro in America. Consists of 
historical beckground, plus an analysis of the 
important aspects of the problem as it exists to- 
day. More sociological than anthropological. 
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ag yf William Zebina. mee at ik ae Wea 
| races of Burope; a sociological study, 
N.Y., Appleton, 1910, Tite ome ft *) 
First published in 1899, this early study has 
become a classic in the field. Adhering to ) 
the biological, it avoids the pitfalls usually 


encountered in considering the Buropean racial 
Situation, Useful for reference, 


Tilney, Frederick. Ke 
_ The brain from ape to man. WeYe, Peb. Hoeber, 
1928. 7Giu 25.00 


The standard work on the evolutionary process 
of crenisl development. An essential text- 

book for any student who touches the subject. 
Highly technical, but provided with sunmaries 
for the laymen. at ae ae ia 
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ANTHROPOLOGY Bs 


Physical Anthropology 


GENERAL 
Boas, Anthropology and modern life. See e@utry 37. 


Boas. General anthropology. See entry 38. 


Hrdlieka, Ales. 223 
Physical anthropology; its scope and aims; 

its history and present atatus in the United 

States. Philadebphia, The Wistar institute 

of anatomy and biology, 1919. 3.50 


An analysis of physical anthropology as a branch 
of science by the dean of Anerican physical 
anthropologists, the founder and present editor 
of the American Journal of Physical Anthrovglogye 
The book is reprinted from a series of four 
articles that appeared in the first four num- 
bers of the Journal in 1918. 


Varett. Anthropology. See entry 44. 


Martin, Rudolph. 224 
Lehrbuch der anthropologie in systenatischer 

darstellung. 2.,verm.aufl. Jena, &. Fischer, 

1928. SVs : M90.~ 


The most remarkable book in physical anthro- 
pology. A 100% thorough treatise, handbook, 
and reference work of the field. Gontains 
460 text illustrations. Volume 3 is biblio- 
graphy. Very useful even to the non-German 
reading student on account of its graphie 
and illustrative method of presentation. 
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Schwalbe, Gustav Albert. 225 
Anthropologie, won Ge Ae Schwalbe und Eugen 

Fischer. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1923, 

(Die gultur der gegenwart. 3» teil, abt. 6) 

M29.- 

The best aesseel textbook of physical anth- 
ropology. There is nothing at all compar- 
ablesin English. An excellent euide for 
the student with a ready. arses of German. 
Others may gain something from the excellent 
illustrations, 


BIOLOGICAL BACKGROUNDS 


Conklin, tdwin Grant, 276 
Heredity and envi#emnent in the development 

of men. 6th eds, reve Prinseton, Princeton 

university press, 1950, 2-50 


Has been an accepted textbook of biology for 
25 years because of its clarity and simplic- 
ity. Useful for references; detailed index 
and table of contents. 


Bast, Edward Murray, ede 227 
Biology in human affairs, by Walter V. bing- 

hem, Hugh S. OGumning, Bdward Me. East and others. 

Ne¥e, McGraw, 1931. 3050 


iwelve scientists discuss what biology is 
doing, and may do in the future, for human 
lifee 


Hogben, Lancelot Thomas. 228 
Nature and nurture. NeY., Norton, 1933. 2.75 


Medical applications of genetic principles; the 


theory of random meting, consanguineous parent- 
age, and familial diseases. 


Jennings, Herbert Spencer 229 


Biological basis of human natures NeYe, 
Norton, 1930, via hl 4.00 


Based on the theory that the genes are the de- 
termining influences in human nature, Professor 
Jennings introduced a new biological idea, the 
importence of which has increased since his 
publication of it. 
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Jennings, Herbert peter. — | ) 

Prometheus; or,. Biolocy and the advancement 
of mane WeYe, Dutton, 1925, (To-dsy and | 
to-morrow series), 1,00 


A short, Parone yee sketch of men's bio- 


logical background. Includes some question- 
able endelian applications, 


P. PREHISTORY 


Including Evolution of Physical Form 


Boule, Marcellin. Fossil man. See entry 179. 


Gregory, William King, 231 
Man's place among the anthropoids; three lec- 

tures on the evolution of man from the lager 

vertebrates. WeY., Oxford, 1934. 2900 


A compact presentation of the multitude of 
facts involved in the evolution of the skele- 


tal parts, The author is the accepted American 
authoritye 


Gregory. Our face from fish to man. See entry 211 


Hooton. Up from the ape, See entry 217 


Keith, Sir Arthur. 232 
The antiquity of man. Wew and enl. ed. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1925. 2v. 10,00 


A standard work, on prehistoric man, written 
in a readable style and enhanced by 265 ex~ 
cellent illustrations. Covers a large terri- 
tory, but certainly not too thin for the 
undergraduate student. 
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Keith. New discoveries relating to the antiquity 
of man. See entry 219, 


Klaatsch, Hermann. 233 
The evolution and prosress of manking,. NoYe, 
Stokes, 1925, 8.50 


The theory ofthe polysenesis or plural origin 
of man. The author was «a disciple of Tylor. 


Leaky, Louis Seymour Bazett,. 254 
Adam's anceBtors; an up-to-date outline of what 

is known about’ the origin of men. 2d ed. NeYeo, 

Longmans, 1937. 2275 


Brings tosether the latest discoveries on the 
Old Stone Age and takes stock of our present 
knowledge of eurly man. 


Mac Curdy, George Grant, ede | 235 
Barly man; as depicted by leading authorities. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1937. 5.00 


A volume of 36 papers presented at the Inter- 
national symposium of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelvhia, Varch, 1937. Somewhat 
uneven in readability, it offers a condensed 
and authoritative sumasry of the present know- 
ledge of early man. 


Mac Curdy, Georges Grente Human originae See entry 1390 


Smith, Grafton Klliot. 236 
The evolution of man; essays. NeYe, Oxford, 
1924, 2285 


A summarized version of the story of the develop- 
ment of man, from the anthropoid ancestors 
through the prehistoric periods of cultural de- 
velopment. The author is a respected English 
anatomiste 


Tilney. The brain from ape to men. See entry 222 


Wilder, Harris Hawthorne. 
The pedigree of the human race. WeYe, Holt, 
1926.6 Be25 


A very useful presentation of human evolution. 
"The most adequate simple statement of our 
racial genealogy available." Robert Redfield 
in the American Journal of Sociology. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC THONT QUE 


Including Biometrics 


Davenport, Charles Benedict. 

Guide to physical anthropometry and anthropos- 
copye Cold Spring Harbor, NeY., Waverly press, 
1927. (Buzenies research association. Hand- 
book series, I) 


A leading American physical anthropologist 
writes this handy guide and laboratory manual. 


Hrdlicka, Ales. 
Anthropometry. Philadelphia, The Wistar insti- 
tute of anatomy and biology, 1920, 3650 


A general work with a section on the justifi- 
cation for several measurements. 


Jones, Frederick Woode ; 

Measurements and land marks in vhysical anthro- 
pology. Honolulu, Hawaii, The Museum, 1929, 
(Bernice P, Bishop museum, Bulletin 63) 1.00 


An excellent manual of anthropometry for the 
student. The best and only comprehensive work 
that illustrates with clarity the landmarks 

for measuring on both the living and the skebe- 
tal parts. — 


237 


258 


239 


240 


Pearl Raymond, 241 
Introduction to medical biometry and statistics. 
2d ed. Philadelphis, We be. Saunders co., 1950, 
5.250 
The best textbook on biometrics and the statisti- 
cal treatment of biometrical measurements, 


" 


Sullivan, Louis Robert 242 

Essentiels of anthropometry; a handbook for ex- 
plorers and museun collectors. NeYe, American 
museum of natural history, 1923. ( Anerican museum 
of natural history. iHsndbook series) etb 


A handy, pocket-size guide to the taking of anth- 
ropometric measurement. 


Todd, Thomas Wingate, 245 
Color top method of recording skin pigmentation. 
(In American journal of physical anthropology. 

vell, De 187-204, 1928 ) 


A description of the recently devised method of 
using a splitedise top to find values for skin 

pigmentation that can be expressed mathematice- 

ally. 


RACES 
AND RACIAL HISTORY 


Deniker, Joseph. The races of mane See entry 208 


Dixon, Roland Burragee 244 
Racial history of manking. NeYs, Scribner's, 
1923.6 6200 


A careful anatysis of racial types on the basis 
of new criterions cephalic index, nasal index, 
and the altitudinel index, The racial history 
of each continent is discussed, and a forty-page 
bibliocraphy is included. 


Fischer, Eugen, 
Rasse und rassenentstehung beim menschen,. 
Berlin, Ullstein, 1927. (Wege zum wissen. 62) 


A general work by a lesding pre-Nazi physical 
anthropologist, whose work, along with Rudolph 
Martin's, is considered as Germans great con- 
tribution to the science, 


Readdon, The races dil nan and their distribution. 
See entry 212. os 


em 


Race Differences, Race Contaggyt , Race Crossing 


Bargune Race. See entry 205 
Boase The mind of primitive mane See entry 60 


Clauss, Ludwig Ferdinend. , 
Von seele und antlitz der rassen und volkers 
eine einfuhrung in die vergleichende ausdruck- 
forschung. Munchen, J. F. Lehmann, 1929, 
M13,< 


A work of great importance to anthropological 
science, though unfortunately not sveilable 
to the non-German reader. The author feels 
that racial differences are differences of 
menner rather then of form, and he brings his 
keen mind and vast experience to play upon 
bbeyquestion. Included in the present list 
for the occasional student who can read the 
language and could profit much from the book. 


Davenport, Charles Benedict. 

Race-crossing in Jamaica, by C. B. Davenport 
and Morris Steggerda, in collaboration with 
F. G. Benedicte.. Lawrence H. Snydereess and 
others, Washington, Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1939. (Carnegie institution of 
Washington. Publication no.595) 


A highly technical but readable study of 
negro-white crossing carried under the best 
circumstances. Valueble for pointing out 
the first rule of race crossing, namely, 
that in differential traits the hybrids are 
the most variable, 
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Day, Caroline Bond. 

Study of some negro-white families in the 
United States, Cambridge, Mass., Peabody 
museum, 1932. (Harvard African studies. 
vel0, pte2) 3625 


The author a malatto anthropologist from 
Harvard has coliected an unusual amount of 


anthropometric data from the almost inaccess~ 
ibhe class of educated persons of mixed negro 
and white descent. The illustrations are un- 


usually excellent and typical of the other 
volumes of the series, 


Embree, Edwin Rogerse 


Brown America; the story of a new race. NeYes 
The Viking press, 1931. 2250 


The author's thesis is that a new race is 


Slowly emerging in America, the result of the 


intermingling of white, black, and Indian. 
More readable than erudite, it yet adhers to 


scientific facts and presents them in a clear, 


concise, and understandable manner. 


Finot, Jean. 
Race prejudice. Tr. by Florence Wade-ivans,. 
NeYe, Dutton, 1907, 3,00 


A volume that “proclaims from the house tops 
a doctrine of equality among the races, and 
a program of brotherhood" (iT. fT. Waterman in 


the American Anthropologist). A considerably 
amount of scientific data is marshalled for 


this theme, and the book is useful, as an 


antidote to the poison of Grant's Passing of 


the Great Race. 


Garth, Thomas Russell. 
Races a study of racial mental differences, 
NeYe, McGraw, 1931. 2250 


One of the few studies attempting to deal 
with “racial differences in mental traits of 
men". Unlike that of Klineberg, this work 
does not report original investigations nor 
is it as rigorous in its anatysis, although 
its conclusions are much the seme. Useful 
as an excellent introduction to the litera- 
ture -and research in the field. 
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Grent, Madison 
The passing of the greet race; or, The racial 

basis of Wuropean history. 4th rev. ed. with a 

documentary supplement. N.Y., Scribner's, 1921, 

2000 

Buropesn history in terms of race, by a stern 
believer in Nordic supremacy. Inciuded in the 
present list because of its wide popularity. 
Anthropology students will react immediately 
to its fallacies and their anthropology wili 
receive a practical exercise in refuting it. 
(For Franz Boast critical review see New 
Republic, Ved, 0,505. Janel3, 1917. ) 


Gunther, Hans Fe Ke 

The racial elements of European hi atorys 
translated from the 2d German ed. by Ge G. 
Wheeler. NeY., Dutton, 1927, 4,60 


A Nordomaniac presents a graphic picture of 
the Nordic, Alvine, Mediterranean, Dinaric, 
ete. groups of Europe and then turns his 
erudttion into the pitfall of his ever present 
bias. Very useful as a prime example of this 
increasingly prevalent argument of Nordic su- 
premacy. -Less political in implication than 
the present day Nazi attempts. 


Hankins, Frank Hamilton. 
Racial basis of civilization; a critique of 
the Nordic doctrine, NoY., Knopf, 1926, 2e7d 


"One of the sanest treatises extant on the 
vexed subject indicsted in the title”, 
(Robert H, Lowie in the American Anthropolo- 


gist.) 


Hegtz, Race end civilazation. See entry 216 


Klineberg, Otto. 

An experimental study of speed and other 
factors in "racial" differences. NeYo, 1928. 
(Arehives of psychology. No.93) | 1,50 


One of the first scientific attempts to isolate 
and measure the factors which make up the so- 
called “innete” superiority of one race over 
another, The author eliminates one after 
another “non-racial™ factors and finds the 
existence of no truly innate elements. The 
author is a recognized suthority. 
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Klineberg, Otto. | 256 
Negro intelligence and selective migretion, 
N.Y., Columbianuniversity press, 1935. 1.25 


Study prepared under the auspices of the 
Columbia University Council for Research 

in the Social Sciences. Comperes the measured 
intelligence of southern Negroes with that of 
northern Negroes who migrated to the north. 
Importent as the first scientific attempt et 
controlled testing to determine the effect of 
selective migration versus the effect of a 
more favorable enviroment. 


‘Kiisaberg, Otto. 257 
Race differences. N.Y., Harper, 1935. 2.50 


an examination of the resuits of various studies 
of rate relations and differences from various 
points of view: the biological and physiolo- 
Bical, the psychological and the sociological. 
The author is the leading student today in the 
practically untoughed field of rigorous scien- 
tific measurement of racial differences in 
innate intelligence. The book has good biblio- 
graphiese oe 


Lasker, Bruno. 258 
Race attitudes in children. N.¥-, Holt, 
1929. 4.00 


How children acquire their race prejudices 

and how theu express them. Serves to emphasize 
the nonerational character of aduit race atti-~ 
tudes. 


Muntz, Earl idward. ; 259 
Race contact. N.¥., The Century co., 1927. 
(The Century social science series) 3.75 


By a prominent economist, this treatment of 
the economic and social effects of contact 
between Europeans and Anerican Indians, Paci- 
fie Islanders, and Africans lacks the depth 
that a sociologist might have given it. Yet 
valuable for the economic slant to the accul~ 
turation question. 
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Oldhan, Joseph Houldsworth. 260 


Christianity and the race problem. WN.Y., 


GH. Doran COe, 1924. Zend 


A clear-cut statement recalling the unsound 
reli gious reasoning underlying race attitudes. 
Useful for an anthropology student because of 
the effective manner in which is portrayed the 
race attitudes of Hast Indians and Bapanese 
toward the white man. 


Porteus, Stanlet David. 261 
renrereuea and race, by S.D. Porteus and 

Marjorie &. Babcock. Boston, RG. Badger, 

1926. 3200 


A comparative study of Chinese, Papanese, 

and Hawaiian children by a noted’ psychologist. 
"Race" is used in the popular sense of “peo-« 
ple® or “nationality” rather than in the rigid 
anthropological one. 


Reuter, The American race problem. See entry 220. 


Rodenwaldt, Ernst. 262 
Die mestizen auf Kizar. Betavia, G. Kolff 
& COss 1827. ZVe Fl $1.50 


"Since Eugen Fischer's 'Reheboth Bastards,’ this 
is the most extensive and painstaking work on 
race mixtures." Bg t Journal of Physical 
Anthropology. ) | analysis of the somotolory 
of the people of Kizar (Dutch East Indiea), 
contrasting the mixed with the pure-bloods. 
Especially useful to the beginring student as 

a perfect exemple of the statistical-genealo- 
gical method; the protraits, tables, etc. make 
the methodology clesr to non-German readers. 


Shapiro, Harry Lionel. 263 


Descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, The Museum, 1929. (Memoirs 
of the Bernice #. Bishop museum, vell, no.l) 


3200 
A fascinating race-crossing situation for the 
physical anthrovologist, because, with com= 
plete genealogical records in the Pitcairn 
Island Register, the euthor was able to deter- 
mine precisely what combinations of Anglo- 
Saxon and Polynesian are present in practically 
every descendant of the Bounty mutineers and 
their Tahitian women living in Pitcairn -- a 
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Shapiro, Harry Lionel. 264 
The heritage of the Bounty. The story of 

Pitcairn through six penerations. N.¥., Simon, 

193¢. , 3.00 


A popular account, with a Section IV, "Biolo- 
gical,” intended for anthropologists. The 
author made his study carefully over 2 period 
of several years. 


Stoddard, Theodore Lothrop. $65 
The rising tide of color ageinst white world- 
supremacy. N.Y., Scribner, 1920, $200 


An enelysis of the present-day relations of 
the white and the several colored races through- 
out the world. Boas describes the book as 
"vicious propaganda ... devoted to the selfe 
admiration of the white race," but the book is 

& essential reading for anthropologists as pre- 

& paration and fore-knowledre for this type of 

“writing which recurs periodically. The author 
is widely accepted as a scholar. 


Todd, @honas Wingate. 266 
Dimensions of the body; whites end American 

negroes of both sexes, by T.#. Todd and Anna 

Lindala. 
(In American journal of physical anthropology, 

vel2, p+ 35-119, 1928. ) 


The best Breatment of the general and special 
techniques for measuring and the best available 
discussion on the various measurements and ob- 
servations taken. May still be svailable in 
reprinte 


Viyman, Lelandj@lifton. 267 
Human blooffifroups and snthropology, by L. 

C. Wyman and W. Ce Boyd. 
hs peat on anthropologist, v.37, p.181-200, 

1935. 


The implications for anthropology of the World 
War discovery that the percentege of people 
belonging to each of the four blood groups is 
different in various raciel croups. 
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Young, Donald Ramsey. 263 
Anerican minority peoples; a study in racial 

and cultural conflicts in the United States. 

NeY., Harper, 1932.  (Herper's social science 

series ) 3-50 


An imformative and useful survey of the 
minority groups, each studies separately. 
The Irish, Germans, Jews, Ghinese, Japanese, 
Negroes, American Indians, and others are 
considered, 


Studies of Special Races 
and 


Separate Regions 


Arionamperbers, Cornelius Ubbo. 369 
An iffroduction to the anthropology of the 

Near East in ancient and recent times. Anster~ 

dam, N.V. Nood-holliandsche witgevers matschappij, 


1934, (Koninlijke akademie van wetenschappen 
te Amsterdam, Afdeeling letterkunde. Nieuwe 
reeks. Verhandelingen) Van Kiemsdyck: 9.00 


A summary of anthropological information on 
the races. of the Near Kast. The only work 
‘available in snglish. 


Buxton, Leonard Halford Dudley. The peoples of a 
Asia. See entry 207. ’ 
Fiela, Henry. 270 


Arabs of Central Iraq, their history, ethnology, 
and physical eharacters. Chicago, Field museun 
of natural history, 1935. (Its Anthropology 
memoirs, ve4.) 7.80 


A presentation of a rather lone series of 
Mesopotamian Arabs, with some prehistory of the 


area, & lot of raw anthropometric data, and a 
lucid introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. 


Fishberg. The Jews. See entry 210. 


Herskovits. The American negro. See entry 214. 
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Herskovits, Melville Jean. 271 

Anthropometry of the Anerican negro. N.Y., 
Columbia university press, 1950. (Columbia 
university Contributions to anthropology, v.11) 

4,00 

A study of the physical cheracters of the Negro, 

With 4 keen understanding of the social and 

economic factors which influence the bodily 

conformation of a people of a mixed group 

enviroment. 


Hrdlicka, Ales. 272 
The old Americans. Baltimore, The Williams 


& Wilkins co., 1925. 10.00 


A statistical analysis of the physical type 

of the old white stodk in the United States. 

From a sample of more than one thousand, this 

ackowledged authority derives a distinct 4Aneri- 
CaN Tacee 


Ripley. The races of Europe. See entry 221. 


Sergi, Becepeay 273 
fhe Mediterranean races a study of the origin 

of Buropean peoples. NY, Scribner's, 1901. 

Contemporary science series, v.40) 2.50 


A classic of long standing. 


Growth, Heredity, and Other Aspects 


e 


Barnes, Irene H. 274 
Inheritance of pigmentation in the American 


Ne 
(in. Human biology, vel, no.3. 1929) 
A careful study indicating the unpredictable 


in skin pigmentation inheritance, May be 
available in reprint. 
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Baur, Erwin. Human heredity. See entry 206, 


Boas, Franze 2715 
Changes in bodily form of descendants of im- 
migrants. 1911. 
(In U.S. 6lst Congress. 2d Session. Senate 
document 208. ) 
Appears also in Reports of the Immigration 
commission, ve3d8. 


A historic paper and one of the earliest thorough 
studies of immigrants. Professor Boas found that 
second and third generation inmnigrants approach 

& common physical forme A remarkably detailed 
piece of work running to a thousand pages. Good 
for students as an outstanding sample of the 

true statistical method, plus careful deductions. 


Bowles, Gordon Townsend. 276 
New types of olff Americans at Harvard and at 

eastern women's colleges. Cambridge, Mass., 

Harvard university press, 1952. 2250 


A statistical study of “the changes in physical 
measirements and proportions in the families of 
olf Americans" based on data for three genera- 
tions of Harvard students and two generations 
of students at Vassar, Smith, tellesley, and 
Mount Holyoke. 


Brigham, Carl Campbell. 277 
Study of American intelligence. fPrinceton, 
Princeton university press, 1923. 4,50 


A synthesis of the results of the now-famous 
army tests based on the official report. The 
author is primarity concerned in the results 
made by the foreign-born recruits in relation 
to immigration, and this is the part that is 
of interest to anthropology. 


Chamberlain, Houston Stéwart. 278 
The Foundations of the nineteenth century. 

Tr. from the Germen by John Lees. N.eY., Dodd, 

1912, 2v. 10.90 


A review of man's beginnings in Europe. Useful 
to prehistory students for reference in ques- 
tions of tying up archaeological trends with 
subsequent historical developments. Not for 
general reading in this course, 
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4 Goon, Carlton Stevens. 279 
: Tribes of the Rif. Cambridge, Mass., 
! Peabody museum of Harvard university, 1931. 
(Harvard African studies, v.9) 12.50 


An impressive volume full of exesllent illus- 
, trations but questionable methodology. The 
author has avtempted a well-rounded picture 
of the Rif population based on a rather large 
_ series of anthropometric records. The method 
: is that of anthropo-genealogical tables, not 
generally regarded as valid by non~Harvard 
anthropologists. The work is probably the best 
available example of this technique. 


a Davenport, Gharles benedict. 280 
Heredity of human eye color. 
(In Bibliographia genetica, v.3. 1927.) 


The only relisble study on this question. 
The difficulty of getting reliable testisnony 
regarding vanished generations makes inves- 
tigations of this character tenuous. 


Hest. Heredity and human affairs. See entry 209. 


Bast, Edward Murray. | 281 
Mankind at the crossroads. NY¥., Scribners, 
1923. 5250 


World populs tion trends in relation to food 
supply. Interesting to physical anthropology 
for its discussion of the role of the food 
reserve as a brake on the birth rate among 

, a particular tribe or nation. 


Frets, Gerrit Pieter. 282 
The cephalic index and its heredity. The 
Hague, Me Nijhoff, 1925. FI5e- 


A statistical analysis by. an expert. Pre« 
sents an sporoach to this unsolved problem. 
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Frets, Gerrit P. ' 283 
Heredity of headform in man, The Hague, Me . 
Nijhoff, 1921. (Overgedrukt uit Genetica. 
Deel 3) f#Lige~ 
An excellent veview of the literature of in- 
vestigations of the inheritance of head form 
characters. Following the summary is a sta- 
tistical study of 3600 observations in 360. 
familiese 


Gates, Reginald Rugeles,. 284 
Heredity in mang N.Y., Macmillan, 1929. 
a 6.00 


The one book on human heredity directed 
specifically to the anthropolorist. Uspeci- 
ally good on blood froups, metabolic defects, 
and racial crossing. 


Herskovits,Melville. Social selection and the 
formation of human types. See entry 215 


Hooton, Earnest Albert, 236 
Crime and the man. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
university press, 1939, 3075 


A somewhat popular treatise presenting the 
results of some ten years of anthropometric 
analysis of about 15,000 incarcerated offend- 
ers, Professor Hooton has long believed in 

a distinet physical inferiority to be found 
in criminal “classes”, and in this book he 
thinks he has proved ite. Most anthropologists 
will criticize his data and refute his argu- 
ments. 


Hunetington, Elisworthe 287 
Character of races as influenced by physical 

environment, natural selection, and historial 

development. NeYe, Scribner, 1924, 5,00 


fhe application of the principle of natural 
selection to man's early history and the 
development of racial types. This is the 
text-book of the enthropo-geographic, or 
geographicaledeterminism, school of anthro- 
pology--not well received beyond the shadow 
of Blisworth Huntington, its founder and 
propagator. 
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Huxley, Julian Sorell. 
Problems of relative growths NeY., The Dial 
press, 1932, 3.50 


Has to do with the rates of growth of an or+ 
ganism considered separately and in relation 
to the growth ratios of its parts, 


Marett, John Ranulph, 


Race, sex, and envinonment; a study of mineral 


deficiency in human evolution, London, Hutchin- 


son, 1935, 21/- 


An illuminatind discussion of the relationship 


between enviromment and race by s recognized 
authroity who sees to a high degree that 
"natural selection for an economy of various 
food substances has played a very important 
part in guiding the evolutionary process," 
‘Anthropologists have received the book with 
tentative skepticism, presumably waiting for 
more substantiating facts than the author 
could rally in the present opus, 


Miller, Edmund Morris, - 

Brain capacity and intellicence, including a 
comparison of hnbin measurements of Tasmanian 
and Victorien shcool boys... Sydney, Australa- 
sian association of psychology and philosophy, 
1926. (Its Monograph series, no.4) 2/8. 


A statistical study ofthe variations of brain 
capacity at normal and sub-normal levels of 
mental development. Short and“Aot difficult 
to understand. 


Miller, Herbert Adolphus. 

Races, nations and classes. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1924, (Lippincott sociological 
series) | 2.00 


Includes a useful analysis of the influence 

of religion, language, race, and nationality 
in group relations and in shaping historical 
destiny. Has implicutions for the colonial 

domination of the primitive world, 
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Pittard, Eugenes 

Race and BABNeeys an ethnologicel Gatteauation 
to historyee. NeYs, Knopf, 1926. (The 
history of civilization) 6.50 


What “race” is worth as an explanation of 
history, discussed by a French anthropolo- 
giste Includes an introductory chapter on 
physical characteristics followed by a 
chapter on the racial situation of each 
continent. To the young anthropology student 
the outline presentation of facts is more 
useful than the accompanying theory. 


4 


Snyder, Laurence Hasbrouck. 
Principles of heredity. Boston, Heath, 1955. 
3200 
A recent work providing necessary background 
in Mendelian theory and other aspects of the 
problem as they relate to human heredity. 


Zuckerman, Sollye 
Social léfe of monkeys and apes. NeY., 

Harcourt, 1932. (international library of 

psychology, philosophy and scientific method) 

3075 

A scientific study of the communsl. habits of 
baboons and the grest apes by © famous ana- 
tomist, whose methodology is unquestioned, 
Provides an opportunity for anthropologists 
to exemine the non-cultural, snimel ingred- 
jents of -social intercourse. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY Cs 


General Ethno logy 


(Notes The reading materials for this course 

will duplicate many titles found in the list 

for ANTHROPOLOGY A. . These titles will be 
indicated by references to the earlier entries. ) 


GESERAL 


Barnes, Harry Elmer, ed. 295 
The history and prospects of the social sci- 

ences, by Harry Blner Barnes, Karl Worth Bigelow, 

Jean Brunhes rand otherss, ed., with an intro- 

duction by Harry Elmer Barnes. WN.Y¥., Knopf, 

1925. 6.00 


The contributers are acknowledged leaders, and 
each writes in his own field. The article on 
cultural anthropology by Alexander Golcenweiser 
is & provacative sumuary, plus ® good biblio- 


graphy. 


Boas. Anthropology and modern life. See entry 37. 


Galverton. The making of man. See entry 39. 


Kroeber. Anthropology. See entry 42, 


Lowie. Are we civilized? See entry 51. 


Lowie, Robert Harry. 296 
Gulture and ethnology. Jele, DeGe Mollurtrie, 
1917. 1.25 


Gontents.--Culture and psychology.~-CGulture 
and race.--Culture and environment.--The 
determinants of culture.--Terms of relationship. 
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Marett, Anthropology. See entry 44. 


Ogburn, William Fielding, ed. 297 
The social sciences and their interrelations, 

ed. by W.F. Ogburn and Alexander Goldenweiser,. 

Boston, Houghton, 1927. 3.50 
A synthetic dischssion by a group of authori- 
ties, each writing in his own field. Considers 
the interrelations of: anthropology, economics, 
history, political science, sociology, and the 
social sciences in general. 


Penniman. A hundred years of anthropology. 
See entry 45. 


Tozzer. Social origins and social continuities. 
See entry 56. 


ETHNOLOGICAL THEORY 


"The Dynamics of Culture" 
Formulations and Critiques of the Various Schools 


Bartlett. Psychology and primitive culture. 
See entry 46. 


Boas. The mind of primitive man. See entry 60. 


Dixon. The building of cultures. See entry 48. 


Driberg. The savage as he really is. See entry 61. 
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Durkheim, Bmile. 

The elementary forms of the religious life, a 
study in religious sociology. Tr. from the French 
by Joseph Ward Swain. N.Y., Macmillan, 1915. 

6.00 

An evolutionary approach by an original thinker. 

Durkheim's philosophical theories have long been 

discredited in this country, but his writings 

make fruitful readbng for the student of cul- 
ture who seeks more than one point of view. 


Fox-PitteRivers, Augustus Henry Lane. 
The evolution of culture, andother essays. 
Ed. by Jd. Le Myers. NeY., Oxford, 1906. 3.50 


The author is usually thought of as one of 
the last great thinkers of the “evolutionary” 
period of anthropology. This work does not 
contribute much to the general student, but 
those interested in the history of anthropo- 
logical history and thought will find it 
almost indispensible. 


Goldenweiser, Early civilization. See entry 49. 
Herskovits. Acculturization. See entry 213. 


Heyward, DuBose, 
Porgy» N.¥., The Modern library, 1934, (The 
modern library of the world's best books) 095 


Anthropologically suggestive for its treatment 
of the negro-white culture contact. 


Lang, Andrew, 
Magic and religion. N.Y., Longmans, 1901 
4.60 
Another member of the now defunct “evolutionary” 
school of early anthropology. The author is 
perhaps better remembered for his contributions 


to folklore. 
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Lévy-Bruhl. How natives think. See entry 63. 


Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien. 302 
Primitive mentality. N.Y, Macmillan, 1923. 
00 


a 
The second work of the Lévy-Bruhl, or “primi-~ 
tive mentality" school, which credits preliterate 
man with a different type of thinking proeess 
("pre-rational") from our owns This difference 
is not one of inherent incapacity or natural 
inaptitude but in its manner of functioning. 
Almost no modern anthropologist accepts the 
Lévy-Bruhl theories, but the student must 
know them since there seem to be thoudands of 
disciples among the sociologists, psychologists, 
educators, and others who work in the social 
sciences but who do not actually know primitive 
wultures. 


Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien. 303 
The “soul” of the primitive. N.Y., Macmillan, 
1928. 5.00 


Contiming the theme of the two previous works, 
and probably the least important of them. 


Lippert, Julius . 304 
The evolution of culture, tr. and ed. by 

George Peter Murdock. WNeY., Macmillan, 1931. 

5.00 

Translation and abriidgement of an important 
German work of 1886-87, whose heavy and involved 
German style hed been for many years a stumbling 
block for students. Especially valuable as 
a basic authority on the controversies on pri- 
mitive promiscuity, the priority of mother-right, 
the origin of exogamy, the levirate, and the 
couvade. 


Lowie., The history of ethnological theory. 
See entry 52. 
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Maitre, Susil Kumar. 305 
Religion and magics being an examination of 

the views of Frazer, Marett, Leuba, and Swanton. 

Calcutta, University press, 1935. (Journal of 

the Department of letters, v.27) 


An excellent critique, by a philosopher, of 

the theories of the men enumerated, “An illu- 
minating study and a valuable addition to our 
literature on religion." (Anerican Anthropologist. ) 


Marett, Robert Ranulph. 506 
The diffusion of culture. Cambridge, Eng., 

The University press, 1927. (The Frazer lec- 

ture in social anthropology, 1927) 2/6 


A short statement of the "diffusion" theory of 
culture, which is held by a small group of 
English anthropologists as an explanation for 
the appearance of every single civilization 
throughout the world. G. Elliot Smith and 
William Perry are also missionaries. 


Morgan, Lewis Henry. 307 
Ancient society. NeY., Holt, 1877. 1.50 


One of the most frequently quoted American 
anthropologists. His theories are no longer 
accepted, but his studies are still widely 
read and discussed. This work discusses his 
belief that “culture cannot be influenced," 
a tenet subscribed to by Kroeber and his dis- 
Ciples today. 


Ogburn. Social change. See entry 54. 


Perry, William James. 308 
The children of the sun; a study in the early 

history of civilization. 2d ed. London, 

Metheun, 1927. 18/- 


The tenets of the "diffusion" school of G. 
Elliot Smith and Dr. Rivers are here presented 
with greater clearness than in any other of the 
major writings of this group, which traces 

all civilization back to Egyptian inventiveness, 
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Radin, Paul. 309 
The method and theory of ethnology; an essay 


A stimlating examination of the presuppositions, 
methods, and tenets of the principél workers and 
schools of cultural anthropology «- including 
Radin himself. "The author's mind brings 

acumen and insight to bear on this important 
Gritique. The result is an excellent approach 
for the new student of ethnological methodology." 


(American Anthropologist. ) 


Radin. Primitive man as philosopher. See entry 64. 


Sapir, Edward. 310 
Time perspective in aboriginal culture, a 

study in method. Ottawa, Government printing 

bureau, 1916. (Canada. Geological survey. 

Memoir 90, Anthropological series, no. 13) 


The best methodological discussion of the 
“historical” school of American anthropology. 


Smith, Grafton Elliot. 311 
Anthropology. 
(In The Encyclopaedia Britannica. The new 
volumes, consisting, in combination with the 
twenty-nine volumes of the ilth edition, the 
12th edition... London, 1922. vel, p.143-154. ) 


Not an encyclopedic definition of anthropo- 
logy at all. The author uses the Britannica 
as his vehicle for promulgating his so-called 
“diffusion” theory of cultural distribution. 
For the student the article provides a clearly 
written summary of the diffusionist arguments. 
Subsequent editions of the Britannica have 
replaced this article with one that more truly 
defines the science. 


Smith, Grafton Elliot. 312 
Culture, the diffusion controversy, by G. 

Elliot Smi th, Bronislaw Malinowski, Herbert 

J. Spinden, Alexander Goldenweiser. NoYe, 

Norton, 1927. 1.00 


Culture and the methodology of anthropology, 
discussed by spokesmen of the various "schools": 
diffusion, functional, and historical. A 

handy set of statements, popularly written, and 
each confined to about 25 pages. 
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Smith, Grafton Elliot. 313 
The "migrations of early culture; a study of 

the significance of the geographical distribu- 

tion of the practise of mummification as evidence 

of the migrations of peoples and the spread of 


certain customs and beliefs. NeY., Longmans, 
1915. (University of Manchester. Publications, 
no.11) 1.25 


More "diffusion" theory. 


Social organiza tion of North American tribes. 314 
Essays in social organization, law, and religion. 
Presa@ited to Professor A.R. Radcliffe-Brown 
upon the occasion of his accepting the cheir 
of social anthropology at Oxford university. 

Fred Eggan, editor. Chicago, University of 
Chicago press, 1937. $00 


Seven contributions by seven "functionalist" 
students of Professor Radcliffe-Brown. The 
essays are of greater interest for their 
methodological and theoretical views than for 
their factual content. 


Spencer, Herbert. 315 
Principles of sociology. NeY., Appleton, 
1800-01. 3V. 10.50 


A historical monument, 


Tylor, Edward Burnett. | 316 
Primitive culture. 7th ed, N.Y., Brentano's, 
1924. 2V. 5.00 


The classic work of the now out-moded "evolutionary" 
school of anthropology. The best approach to 
the study of these historic theories. 


Wissler. Man and culture. See entry 59. 

Wissler, Clark. 317 
The relation of nature to man in aboriginal 

America. N.Ye, Oxford, 1926. 550 


A cooleheaded statement of how much geographical 
determinism is indicated in the culture of 

the Aneri can Indian. Far from being a state- 
ment of “anthropogeography", it indicated how 
far the American “hi storical" school chooses 

to go with the theory. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY 


(Notes Included in this group should 
appear also all the ethnographic mono- 
graphs listed under ANTHROPOLOGY A: 
INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, namely, 
entries no. 73 to 171.) 


By Continental Areas 


AFRICA 


Dornan, &. S&,. 
Pygnies & Bushmen of the Kalshari. London, 
Seeley, Service & co., 1925. 21/- 


Not as good as Bleek, but useful for filling 
in omissions. 


Weeks, John H. 
Among the primitive Bakongo. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1914, 3.50 


Among the earlier accounts of African ethnology, 
this and the other work by the same author are 


certainly the best. 


AMERICA 


Black Elk (Oglale Indian). 

Black Elk speaks; being the life story of a 
holy man of the Oglala Sioux, as told to John 
G. Neihardt; illus. by Standing Bear. WNeY., 
Morrow, 1932. 3.75 


A literary work of some excellence. Largely 


autobiographical, it gives the student an insight 


into tribal values among the Sioux. 
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Lafarge, Oliver. . 321 
Laughing boy. Boston, Houghton, 1929. 2.450 


A novel with a Navaho setting. Presents a vivid 
picturesof native values, difficult to get at 
via the strictly scientific monograph. 


Loeb, Edwin Meyer. 322 
Pomo folkways. Berkeley, University of Calif- 


ornia press, 1926. (University of California 


Publications in American archaeology and ethno- 
loge. v.l9,no02) 3-25 


A somewhat misleading title for a very ceneral 
and very complete study of the Pomo people 

of California. “One of the most thorough 
ethnologic studies of a California tribe 
extant.” (William Dunean Strons in the Ameri-~ 
can Anthropologist. ) 


Lothrop, Samuel] Kirkland. 323 
Indians cf Tierre del Fuego. W.¥., Museum of 

the American Indian, 1928. Its Contribttions, 

v.10) 3.00 


The only book in English that is readable or at 
all scientific for these people whose culture 
is famous for its crude simplicity. 


Michelson, Truman. 324 
The narrative of a southern Cheyenne woman. 

Washington, The Smithsonian institution, 1932. 

(Smithsonian Miscellaneous collections, v.87, 

Need) 10 


A short but effective autobiography giving an 
insight into the woman's point of view in 
her own culture, 
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Evans, Ivor Hugh Norman. 

Studies in religion, folk-lore, & customs 
in British North Borneo and the Malay peninsula. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1923, 7.00 


The standard for this area. Loses something 
from trying to cover too extensive a region, 
but good for general treatment. 


Skeat, Walter Willian. 

Pagan races of the Malay peninsula, by W.W. 
Skeat and C. OQ. Blagden. N.Y.-, Macmillan, 
1906. 2Ve 13.00 


A general treatment. Its theoretical conclu- 
sions are mistaken, but the data is complete 
and well presented. 


AUSTRALT A 


Mathew, John. 
Eaglehawk and Crow; a study of the Australian 
aborigines. London, D.Nutt, 1899. 10/- 


Australian totemism with plenty of useful 
ethnography supplied. 


Spencer, Baldwin. 

The native tribes of Central Australia, by 
Sir B. Spencer and F.J. Gillen. H.Y., Macmillan, 
1899. 6.50 


This book has long been the standard for Austra- 
lia. An unusual amount of ethnographic date for 
a one-volume work; and good reading. 


Spencer, Baldwin. 

The northern tribes of Central Australia, by 
Sir B. Spencer and F.J. Gillen, NeY., Macmillan, 
1904. 6650 


A worthy companion volume to the above. 
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Barton, Roy Franklin. 330 
The half-way sun; life among the headhunters 

of the Philippines. N.Y., Brewer & Warren, inc., 

1930. 6.00 


A non-technical account of the Ifugaos of Luzon 
by a teacher who lived among them for eight 
years. 


Dean, Wallace, $31 
Fijian society; or, The sociology and psychology 
of the Fijians. NeYe, Macmillan, 1921. 6.00 


Not an outstanding ethnographic monograph, 
but the only one that is recent. 


Donne, Thomes Edward. 332 
The Maori, past and present. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1927. $00 


The author had fifty years of intimate contact 
with the New Zealand Maori before setting pen 
to paper. The treatment turns somewhat on the 
problems of cultural changes induced by white 
contact, but presents a better-then-average 
picture of this amazing civilization. 


Maliowski, Bronislaw. 333 
The father in primitive psychology. NeoYo, 
Norton, 1927. 1,00 


Another Trobriand Islund study, filling in 
the general picture with cultural attitudes 
regarding the family and the father's role 
in child-birth. 


Malinowski, Bronislaw. 554 
Sex and repression in savage society. NoYes 
Harcourt, 1927. 3.50 


Professor Malinowski's first announcement of 

his "functional anthropology." Important as the 
best statement of this methodology, and very 
useful for its vivid presentation of the cule 
ture of the Trobriand Islands. 
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Powdermaker, Hortense. 
Life in Lesu; the study of a Melanesian 
society in New Ireland. N.Y., Norton, 1933. 
3.00 
An ethnography of a village of 232 inhabitants, 
all of whom the author came to know more or 
less intimately during a visit that lasted a 
year. specially good is the chapter "Work," 
which approaches primitive economics in an 
inspired manner. 


Rutter, Owen. 
The pagans of North Borneo. London, Hutchin- 


son, 1929. 30/« 


Lacking in anthropological deductions and con= 
clusions, but filled with usable ethnographic 
date on these out-of-the-way peoples. 


Williamson, Robert Wood. 

Religion and social organization in Central 
Polynesia, ed. by Ralph Piddington. NeYe, 
Macmi llan, 1937. 9,00 


A general statement based largely on the 
functionalist point of view. Deserves the 
attention of students of the rédle of religion 
in society. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY D: 


FOLKLORE 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL WORKS — 


Beckwith, Martha Warren. 338 
Folklore in Americas its scope and method. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Vassar college, 1931. 

(Folklore foundation. Publication, no.ll) 1.00 


A challenging presentation of the new folklore 
science. Atempts to define the purpose and 
justify folklore as a subject for intellectuna 
discipline. An excellent first approach for © 
the beginning student. 


Burne, Charlotte Sophia. 339 
The handbook of folklore. Wew ed., rev. and 
enl. London, For the Folk¥ore society by 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1914, (Publications of the 
Folklore society. LXKII) Membership 


An old stand-by and useful to the student of 
folklore, even though the theoretical basis is 
eontrary to the approach of modern ethnological 
folklorists, 


Dahnhardt, Oskar, ed. 340 
_Natursagen; eine sammburg naturdeutender sagen, 

marchen, fabeln, und legenden... Leipzig und 

Berlin, 8. G. Teubner, 1907-12. 4v. M36.- 


A standard. Useful because of its analysis by 

types of folk-lore, bhech type is accompanied by 
several examples. A detailed index provides a 
handbook feature. The long bibliographies lack 
only recent material. 
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Ehrenreich, Paul Mex Alexander. 341 
Die mythen und legendender sudamenkanischen 
urvolker... Berlin, & Asher co., 1905. 
(Zeitschrift fur ethnologie. 37 Jahr gang. Supple- 
ment, ) M24.- 


Contains a large section on folklore theories, 
for which it is very useful to German-reading 
students. 


Frazer. The golden bough. See entry 62. 


Gomme, George Laurence. 542 
The handbook of folk-lore... London, For the 

Folklore society by De. Nutt, 1890.. (Publications 

of the Folklore society. XX) Member ship 


An older classic of early Bbnglish folkiore in- 
vestigation. The author was one of the early 
pillars of the british Folklore Association, 


Harrison, Jane Kiien. 343 
Mythologye..  NeYe, Longmans, 1924, (Our 
debt to Greece and Rome...) 1.75 


Of the Greeks and Romans. A standard work. 


Hartland, Edwin Sidney. vdeo 
The science of fairy tales... N.Y., Scribner 

& Welford, 1891, (The Contemporary science 

series) ; 1.25 


A popular treatise describing the methods of and 
reasons for folklore investigation. An older 
classic. 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. 545 
The science of folkelore... NeY., The Dial 
press, 1930. 4,00 


A general treatise, written from the literary 
point of view. The different forms, the charac- 
teristics of each, and recent theories are dis- 
cussed. 
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Krohn, Kaarle Leopold. 546 
Die folkloristiche arbeitsmethode... Oslo, H. 

Aschehong & coe; Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univer- 

sity press, 1926. (Instituttet for sammenlig- 

nende Kulturforskning. Publikationer. ser.Bs 

Skrifter,V) M7.30 


fn excellent summary for German-reading students — 
of the methodology of the Finnish school. 


Lang, Andrew, 347 


Custom and myth. New ede N.Y., Longmans, Green, 
and CO«, 1904, 1.25 


Leng, Andrew, 
Myth, ritual, and religions... New ed. WeYeos 
Longmans, Green, and co., 1899. 2v.e 4,00 


Two old standards by a leader of the "“evolution- 
ary" school of anthropology. For the student, 
they are the best approach to the early problems 
and theories, Delightful readings. 


Malinowski, Bronislaw. 349 
Myth in primitive society. NeY., Norton, 1926. 
(The new science series) 1,00 


Theoretical discussion of “myth® as one form of 
primitive folklore. Deals only with types of 
tales regarded as sacred or venerable by the 
people who tell them. Also cites the case for 
first-hand study rather than sophisticated inter- 
pretation from a distance. 


Merett, Robert Ranulph. 350 
Psychology and folk-lorre, N.Ye, Macmillan, aoe 
2e75 
Eleven lectures dealing with aspects of the re- 
lation between folklore and group psychology. 
The author is prome to interpret a rather large 
amount of primitive folklore to “primitive values", 
but the essays are suggestive to the folklore 
student. 


Taylor, Archer. $51 
The proverb. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univer- 
sity press, 1931, 2.00 


The various types of proverbs found in European 
languages, ancient and moderne. 


Thompson, Stith. n 352 
Motif-index of folk literature; a classification 
of narrative elenents in folketales, balleds, myths, 
fables, mediaeval romences, exempla, fabliaus, jest- 
books, and local legendse.e.e Blcomington, Ind., 
1932-36, 6%. (Indiana university studies... 
Studies no,96-97, 100-101, 105-106, 108-112) Aiso 
issued as FF communications no. 106-109, 116-117, 
Helsinki, 1932-36. 


COLLECTIONS 


ica 


Barker, Williem Henry, ed. 353 
West African folketales, collected by ¥. H. 

Barker and Cecilia Sinclair... London, GeGe 

Harrap & cos, 1917. 7/6. 


A popular edition of a larger collection of 
tales from the Gold Coast, Includes an analy- 
sis of a few variants. 


Cardinall, Allan Wolsey. 354 
Tales told in Togoland. N.Y., Oxford, 1931. 
5200 
A compilation by a Gold Coast district adminis- 
trator. The stories are accurately transcribed, 
but the author's theories and deductions are 
to be discounted. 


Chatelaire, Heli. 355 
Folk-tales of Angola. Fifty tales, with Ki- 

mbundu text, literal Anglish translation. N.Y., 

Stechert, 1894. (Memoirs of the American folk- 

lore society, vel) 3.50 


From a significant region of southwest Africa. 


Cendrars, Blaise. in 356 
African saga; tr. from Léanthologie négre by 
Margery Bianco. W.Y., Payson & Clarke, tae 
e 
A miscellaneous collection of folklore, poetry, 
songs, etc. not confined to any one region. 
Some 590 languages are represented. 
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Rattray. Akan-Ashanti folketales. See entry 86. 


forrend, J. 357 


Specimens of Bantu folk-lore from northern 
Rhodesia. N.Y., Dutton, 1g2l1. 5.00 


An old standard, 


Werner, Alice. 358 
African stories. London, Watts, 1932, 
(The world of youth library, no.li) 1W/6 


A rather loose collection, but useful for an 
introduction. 


Werner, Alice. 959 


Myths and legends of the Bantu. London, 
Harrap, 1933. 15/ 


A general collection of tales drawn from many 
Bantu communities. The author is intimately 
familiar with these people and has a wide 
knowledge of African ethnology in general. 


ALBRICA 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. 360 
North Anerican mythology. Boston, Marshall 

Jones coe, 1916. (The mythology of all races, 

v.10) 8.00 


The author is a literateur rather than an anthro- 
pologist, and his work provides a good general 
sunnary for the beginning student. “Deserves 
very high praise." (Robert Lowie in the Aneri- 


can Anthropologist. ) 


Barbeau, Charles Marius. 361 
H¥ron and Wyandot mythology. Ottawa, Govern- 

ment printing bureau, 1915. (Canada. Geolo-~ 

acts Wald Memoir 80; Anthropological series, 

no.1l 


A monograph devoted to the recording of the 
folklore of a special small group. Omits all 
interpretation. 
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Boas, Franz. . 362 
Bella-Bella texts. N.¥., Columbia university 

press, 1928, (Columbia university contributions 

to anthropology, v.5) 5.00 


An excellent collection from the Pacific North- 
west coast, A reflective study. 


Boas, Franz. 363 
Tsimshian mythology; based on texts recorded 
by Henry W. Tate. 
(In U.S. Bureau of Anerican ethnology. Annual 
report, ve3l, 1909/10. p.29-1037.) 


Another Pacific Northwest coast tribe. More than 
just folklore -- a rather extended treatment of 
the culture of the area. The texts (334 pages) 
were recorded by an educated half-breed, and Dr. 
Boas gives 1008 pages of sympathetic translation 
and reflection. 


Brown, Charles Edward. 364 
Paul Bunyan and Tony Beaver tales. Madison, 
Wis., Ck. Brown, 1930. 250 


A small collection of the French-Indian stories 
that have been associated with North-woods 
lumber camps. 


Bunzel, Ruth. 565 
Zui origin myths. 


Bunzel, Ruth. 366 
Zuni ritual poetry. 


(Both in U.S. Bureau of American ethnology. 
ee report, v.47, 1929/30. p.545-609; 611l- 
835. 


Two carefully prepared monographs giving detailed 
information in addition to the two hundred pages 
of accurately transcribed text and translation. 
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Cushing, Frank Hamilton, comp. and tr. 
Zuni folk tales. NeYe, Knopf, 1931. 4.25 


A new edition of a volume of tales that first 
appeared in 1901. This collection has been a 
favorite among the literati besides being a 
valuable ethnographic contribution. 


Curtin, Jeremiah. 

Seneca fiction, legends and myths, by J. Cure 
tin and J.N.B.eHewitt. 

(In U.S. Bureau of dmerican ethnology. Annual 
repobt, ve32, 1910/11. p.37-819.) 


This is one of the most important collections 
of traditional narratives from any native Ameri- 
can people. (American Anthropologist) Data 

was collected between 1883 oat 1887 by reliable 
linguistic specialists. Text is given in the 
original with interlinear translation. 


Dorsey, George Amos. 

The Pawnee; mythology. Washington, The Car- 
negie institution, 1906. (its Publications, 
no.59 ) 2.00 


Another specialized study. 


Fortier, Alcée. r 
Louisiana folketales. NeY., American folkélore 


367 


368 


569 


370 


society, 1895. (Memoirs of the American folk-lore 
society, v.2) 3.50 


An important collection from the linguistics 
point of view. 


Gifford, Edward Winslow. 

Californian Indian nights entertainments, 
compiled by &.\\. Gifford and Gwendoline H. 
Block. Glendale, Calif., Clark, 1950. 6200 


A useful collection from several of the lin- 
guisticaily and culturally diverse tribes of 
California. Largely reprinted from scatterd 
scientific sources, 
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Gunther, Erna, ed, 372 
Klallam folk tales. Seattle, University of 

Washington press, 1925. University of Washing- 

ton Publications in anthropology, v.l,no.4) .50 


A small collection from this California tribe. 
Useful as a convenient approach to the area, 


Hewitt, John Napoleon Brinton. 373 
Iroquoian cosmology. 

{In U.S. Bureau of American ethnology. Annual 

report, ve21,4599/1900, p.127-339; v.43, 1905/26, 

pe449-819. ) 


Another specialized monograph, centering largely 
on the so-called sacred mytholozy. 


Swanton, John Reed. 874 
Myths and tales of the southeastern Indixuns. 

Washington, Goveprint.off., 1929. (Smithsonian 

institution. Bureau of American ethnology. 

Bulletin 88) 1,00 


The folklore of these people has become all but 
extinct under pressure of white contact. 


Thompson, Stith, ed. $75 
fales of the North Anerican Indians. Cam= 
bridge, Mass,, Harvard university press, 1929. 
4 6.00 
Classifies North @ecrican folklore into nine 
types, For each, 4 type story is given, an 
analysis, and its distribution in terms of 
Wissler's culture areas. A convenient index 
to motifs is added, 


NEGROES IN AMERICA 


Beckwith, Martha Warren. 376 
Jemaica Anansi stories. N.Y., American 
folkelore society, 1924. (Its. Memoirs, v.17) 
5250 
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Beckwith, Mertha Warren. 

. Jamaica folk-lore. With music recorded inthe 

field by Helen H. Roberts. N.Y, The Anerican 

folk-lore society, 1928. (Its Memoirs, v.21) 
Two excellent collections by an ethnolozist 
perfectly at home in Jamaica. Contains much 
material on games, songs, and customs. 


Parsons, Elsie Wofthington Glews, ed. 

Folkelore of the Sea Islands, South Carolina. 
Cambridge, Masse, American folkelore society, 
1923. (its Memoirs, v.1é) 3.50 


A coliection of high value by a good ethno- 
logist. The Sea Island negroes have vreserved 
a remarkably large part of their early culture, 
and much of their folklore is sucrestive of 
African motifs. 


Parsons, Elsie Worthington Clews. 

Folk-tales of Andros Islands, Buhames. 
Lancaster, Pa., American folk-lore society, 
1918. (Its Memoirs, v.13) 3,50 


An expertly collected and compiled group of 
tales from the native negro population. 


ASTA 


Eberhard, Wolfram. 
Chinese fairy tales and folk tales, tr. by 
Desmond Parsons. London, K» Paul, 1937. 10/6 


"Extremely valuable contribution to a field of 
study hitherto hardly cultivated." (Ferdivand 
Lessing in the American Anthropologist.) — 
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Jockelson, Vladimir Il'ich. 

Religion and myths of the Koryak. WNeY.e, 
American museum of natural history, 1905. (Its 
Memoirs, vel0,ptel) 10.00 


A part of the general work on the Koryak listed 
above in the first croup of ethnographic books. 


Panchatantra. | 

Panchatantra; tr. from the Sanskrit by Arthur 
W. Ryder. Chicazo, University of Chicago press, 
1925. 4200 


The first complete edition in English of this 
ancient edit#obion of folk tales. Moral in 
Character, these eastern animal stories are 

a striking counterpart od our own Ruropean 
Aesop. 


Parker, Henry, comp.and tr. 
Village folk-tates of Ceylon. London, 
Lugac & co., 1910"14, Sv. 36/~ 


A large and important collection arranged by 
tribes and castes. 


BUROPE 


Afanas'tev, Aleksandr Nikolaevich. 

Russian folketales, with introduction and 
notes by Leonard A. Magnus. N.Y., Dutton, 
1916. 2.00 


Seventy-five well-gelected tales from the 
limitless wealth of Russian folk-lore. The 
translation is intended to preserve their 
rather unpolished quality. 
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Bolte, Johannes, ed. 385 
Anmerkungen zu den kindere und hausmirchen 

der Bruder Grimm, neu bearb. von J. Bolte und 

G. Polivka. Leipzig, T. Weicher, 1913-1932, 

5v. M75.< 


This enormous work, by a recognized authority 
of lonez standing, is useful as an exemple of 
painstaking analysis of folklore variants. 
Ineluded in the present list becsuse of its 
bibliographies, of which the Sth volume is 
chiefly composed, and which attempts to ine 
clude the major folk tale collections of all 
the peoples of the earth. (See the Americen 
“= dournal of FolkeLore, vets, pe9i=100. 1933.) 


Cox, Marian Roalfe. 386 
Cinderella; three hundred and forty-five 

variants of Cinderella, Catskin, and Gap o! 

rushes, abstracted and tabulated. London, 

For the Folk-lore society by D. Nutt, 1893. 

(Its Publications, v. 31) 25/« 


An amazingly intricate and detailed analysis 
of European variants. Useful as an example 
of methodology and of the menner in which a 
single tale is diffused and altered in the 
process. Ginderella provides an almost ver= 
fect example, since hundreds of variants are 
actually preserved in written litereture. 


Reynard the Fox. English. 387 
The epic of the beast, consisting of English 

translations of the history of Reynard the Fox 

and Physiologus, with an introduction by Willian 

Roses WeY., Dutton, 1924. 5.00 


A convenient edition, scientifically edited, 
of this important Buropean collection. 
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OCEANIA 


Andersen, Johannes Carl. 388 
Myths and legends off the Polynesians. N.¥e, 

Farrar, 1935. (Myths and legends of the world) 

$00 

A collection that loses much of its vabue through 
being too general. Good for the student speciali- 
zine in another area who wishes a short-cut 
approach to Polynesian folklore, 


Collocott, Ernest Edgar Vyvyan. 389 
Tales and poems of Tonga. Honolulu, Hawaii, 

The Museum, 1928. (Bernice P. Bishop museums 

Bulletin 46) 2,00 


A collection by a Polynesian specialist. 


Dixon, Roland Burrage. 390 
Oceanic mythology. Boston, Marshal Jones 
co., 1916. (Mythology of all races, ve9) 6,00 


The best summary of the large end important field 
of Polynesian mythology, where the classic “epic” 
is the wonder of folkiore students. An enlighten- 
ing and fascinating account for the general reader, 
and authoritatively accurate. 


Grey, Sir George. 391 
Polynesian mythology & ancient traditional 

history of the New Zealanders. 4th ed. London, 

Whitcombe & Tombs, 1929. 3/6 


Excellent as a sumsery of the grand epic of the 
New Zealand Maori. 


Handy, Edward Smi th Creighill. 392 
Marquesan legends, Nonolulu, Hawaii, The 

Museum, 1930. (Bernice P,. Bishop museum. 

Bulletin 69) 2.00 


A collection of the same uniform high quality 
that is characteristic of the Biship Museum 
publications. The Marquesens are Polynesian. 
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Wheeler, Gerald Clair William Candem. $93 
MonosAlu folklore. (Bougainville Strait, 

Western Solomon Islands) London, Routledge, 

1926. 21 


"a model work of its kind.* ya eater in 

the Anerican Anthropologist.) Arranged by a 
classification of motifs, it is perhaps the 

easiest folklore collection for the student 

to use. South seas setting. 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


Roberts, Helen H. O94 
Form in primitive music. An analytical and 
comparative study of the melodic form of some 
ancient southern California Indian songs. N.Y., 
Norton, 1933. (Anerican library of musicology) 
$.50 | 
A detailed discussion (with text, accompani- 
ment, ete.) of 25 Luiseno songs,with a care- 
ful analysis of their musical style. The 
literature of primitive music is small, and this 
work will provide the beginning student with 
a sample of the better tyve. 
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